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There are two phrases which I wish could be 
on the lips of every teacher. The first is “I don't 
know.” 

Perhaps you remember the story of the late 
Stephen Leacock, who sat next to an eminent 
philologist at dinner one night. The next day he 
said to a friend: 

“Professor X is a great scholar.” 

“Is he?” 

“Yes. I asked him last night at dinner whether 
he thought the Indian word ‘snabe’ had the same 
root as the German word ‘knabe.’” 

“Oh. What did he say?” 

“He said he didn’t know.” 


This is the first phrase: “I don’t know.” The sec- 
ond is “Find out for yourself.” I wish a teacher 
could be judged by his or her ability to impart to 
a pupil the desire to learn, the desire to find out 
for himself. 

—John R. Tunis, to the National Coun- 


cil of Teachers of English, Milwaukee, 
November 25, 1950. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Editorial Board of THE PH! DELTA Kap- 
PAN maintains continuing enterprises evaluating 
THE Put DELTA KaAPPAN. Latest of these efforts 
was a 10 per cent sampling of the mailing list on 
three questions concerning bibliographies current- 
ly printed in this magazine. Some two thousand 
cards were sent out to every tenth name on the 
mailing list. Nearly half the cards came back. 

To the question, “‘on the basis of your experi- 
ence do you favor again scheduling, as in Septem- 
ber, the ‘Research Methods Bibliography’?,” 628 
answered “‘yes” against 143 ‘‘no’’; the remainder 
being undecided, or no answer. There were 892 
votes for continuance of the April list of “Edu- 
cational Books of the Year’ with 38 against. There 
were 729 votes for continued publication of the 
list of Doctors’ Dissertations Under Way in Edu- 
cation, as compared with 179 votes against. 

The invitation to add any further comment, 
suggestion or criticism brought a variety of re- 
sponses, again proving that no single subject makes 
everybody happy. One correspondent “would like 
to see more material dealing with social problems 
and international matters,’’ while another reports 
that we have too many articles on such subjects. 
One member reports that he never reads the maga- 
zine because it is too stodgy and uninteresting, 
while another feels that the editor is a wild-eyed 
radical. One man feels that we have had entirely 
too much material on race relations, while another 
notes such articles as have appeared with appreci- 
ation, saying we should have much more of this 
type of thing. One man objects to reprinted arti- 
cles, while another would like to see us abstract 
and reprint things found significant in other maga- 
zines and in books. One man would like a report 
from all national conventions, while another ob- 
jects to speeches or other reports from such gather- 
ings. Nearly everybody would like to see more 
reports directly in his own field; the man in guid- 
ance asks for more articles on guidance, the man 
in physical education for more articles on physi- 
cal education, and so on. 

We seem to be pushed about equally from the 
several directions, so would judge that the maga- 
zine is somewhere in the middle of the road going 
in the direction of the desires of the greatest num- 
ber. We find heartening also volunteered com- 
ments approving the magazine as it has appeared. 
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A comment which the editor particularly appreci- 
ates is that from the brother who says that the 
magazine helps him to do what he is trying to do. 
That is our ambition for the magazine, that it 
shall be a tool in your hands to help you do the 
things you are having to do and want to do. Next 
fall other inquiries concerning magazine features 
will be addressed to samplings of our readers. We 
welcome from any member of the fraternity at 
any time comments or suggestions which will en- 
able us to serve you better. 


In the September issue of the magazine we hope 
to have a debate on the subject, “Should member- 
ship in teachers associations be compulsory?” If 
you have any feelings you desire to express on the 
subject, we should welcome your expression. If 
you have made that a subject of study and have 
any reports of research, we should appreciate hav- 
ing them in this office for consideration as that 
issue is made up. For the September issue, it would 
help if the materials were in this office by the end 
of this school year as there will be absences from 
the office. However, manuscripts may receive con- 
sideration until July 15. 


In the closing minutes of the White House Con- 
ference, a significant revision was made in its 
‘Pledge to Children.” To the version as published 
on page 246 of the January issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN should be added the phrase, “We 
will provide you with all opportunities possible 
to develop your own faith in God.” We publish 
on the back cover of this issue the revised version. 


Now and then The Editor finds it necessary 
to apologize even to himself for some mistakes 
he makes. One of these was in my editorial line 
suggesting that the city of Winnipeg was any- 
where except in the Province of Manitoba, Can- 
ada, in the March issue. Another was the omission 
from the February list of “Dissertations Under 
Way in Education,” of subjects reported from 
the University of Syracuse. The Syracuse list came 
in promptly in answer to our request but was per- 
mitted to drop from an overcrowded desk drawer, 
to be found behind the drawer too late for inclu- 
sion. It appears on page 375 along with a couple 
of other supplementary reports. My apologies to 
all our readers, and particularly to those affected 
by these errors.—R. L. H. 














A Layman’s Conception of 


Education in the National Emergency 


By O. H. ROBERTS, JR. 


HERE IS A VAST and increasing multitude of 
American citizens known as “laymen,’’ who 
have in these past few years become greatly con- 
cerned about the problems of modern public edu- 
cation. As one of these laymen, my ideas are not 
those of an expert; they are not necessarily those 
of any organizations I might represent. Perhaps 
not too original or thought-provoking, mine are 
the ideas of a father, an attorney and a school 
board president in a rather typical mid-western 
city, who believes sincerely that in modern edu- 
cation we have one of the most challenging op- 
portunities to maintain and strengthen the ideas 
and the ideals of our way of life. 

It might be well for us to explore our own be- 
lief in the future, as preface to examination of 
the status of education in our society. In the Prov- 
erbs of the Old Testament we find this passage, 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” In 
an afterword to his memoirs some three years 
ago, Henry L. Stimson expressed it in these words: 


“Neither a man nor a nation can live in the past. We 
can go only once along a given path of time, and we 
can only face in one direction, forward. .. . 

“It is true . . . that in the last forty years the people 
and nations of the world have made many terrible mis- 
takes; yet even so, it is well also to reflect how much 
worse the state of mankind would be if the victorious 
peoples in each of the two world wars had not been 
willing to undergo the sacrifices which were the price 
of victory. I have always believed that the long view 
of man’s history will show that his destiny on earth is 
progress toward the good life, even though that progress 
is based on sacrifices and sufferings which taken by 
themselves seem to constitute a hideous melange of 
evils. 

“This is an act of faith, We must not let ourselves 
be engulfed in the passing waves which obscure the cur- 
rent of progress. The sinfulness and weakness of man 
are evident to anyone who lives in the active world. 
But men are also good and great, kind and wise. Honor 
begets honor; trust begets trust; faith begets faith; and 
hope is the mainspring of life. I have lived with the 


*From an address to the Phi Delta Kappa meeting at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., during the A.A.S.A. convention, February 20 
The author is a member of the school board of his home city, 
president of the Indiana School Board Association, member of 
the National Citizens Commission for Public Schools, and Na- 
tional Chairman, Public Education Committee, U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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* O. H. Roberts, Jr., is an Attorney-at-Law, 
718 Citizens National Bank Building, Evans- 
ville 17, Indiana.* 


reality of war, and I have praised soldiers, but the hope 
of honorable, faithful peace is a greater thing and I 
have lived with that, too. That a man must live with 
both together, is inherent in the nature of our present 
stormy stage of human progress, but it is not reason for 


despair.” 


Of all the peoples in the history of our known 
world, we Americans have the most to live for and 
the most to pass on to posterity. In these past 
few months, however, we have let a psychology of 
fear and muddled thinking lead us to the very 
brink of national suicide. We are now engaged 
in a great debate on our foreign policy. The de- 
bate is vividly illustrative of the fact that too many 
Americans in positions of great responsibility have 
failed to understand a very simple premise; that 
no problem, large or small, can ever be solved by 
being against something. We can’t build a strong 
America by being against Communism—we can’t 
build a strong America by being against Democrats 
or Republicans. Ours is a serious responsibility to 
be for Americanism—to believe in its principles 
—to sell it just as passionately as the devotees of 
Communism preach their distorted doctrines. 

In 1950 we learned in a bitter school, that 
peace is not an absolute to find and enjoy once 
and for all; that it is not an end in itself; that peace 
has no formula by which the purposes of peace 
and peace itself can be maintained. Ours is the 
task of constant vigilance and sacrifice. We must 
not only have peace with honor, but also peace 
with justice and liberty. 

We are at war with the forces of Communism 
just as surely as any war was ever waged. We are 
fighting a war on Korean soil, with Russia and its 
satellites as the focal point. But in virtually every 
corner of the civilized world, we are waging the 
greater conflict between our belief in the integrity 
of the individual and the integrity of the state. 
Our success in this greater struggle depends to 4 












EDUCATION 


great degree on the strength, the understanding, 
and the honest and sincere belief of our own peo- 
ple—in the basic principle on which this nation 
was founded; that all strength and all purpose 
emanates from the individual man and his free- 
doms and his rights. 

Long ago, your forefathers and mine placed 
their belief in a people’s government and based 
its hope for the future on a system of free public 
schools and the product of their training. The goal 
was equal educational opportunity for all people. 
On July 28, 1950, the strength of our faith in edu- 
cation manifested itself in the National Confer- 
ence for the Mobilization of Education. In this 
conference, leading educators from twelve major 
organizations, greatly concerned about the status 
of education in these troubled times, reached agree- 
ment on five major points: 

First: This is a war of ideas and education is 
second in importance only to our soldiers. 

Second: The main business of education must 
not be interrupted or curtailed. 

Third: The resources of education for total na- 
tional effort are tremendous. 

Fourth: Education is better prepared to meet 
the emergency now, than it was in 1940. 

Fifth: That education must have a number two 
priority for personnel, for construction materials 
and for supplies and equipment. 

If you and I sincerely believe that our way of 
life holds the key to the very existence of a future, 
we are willing to work and fight for its continued 
existence. We believe that education is second 
only to our military might as a basic factor in 
keeping us strong? Then ours is the task of frank 
and honest appraisal of our educational strength 
and weakness for the tasks of the present and near 
future. 

FACE THE Facts 


Until 1957, we can look forward to total en- 
rollment increases of 750,000 to one million stu- 
dents each year. By 1960 we will have a 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent increase in total student enroll- 
ment. We find from the record, that with those 
whom we have in our care today, we are not doing 
too good a job. Fifty per cent of our students en- 
tering high school are dropping out. Out of 320 
fifth grade pupils, with ability to do college work, 
only about seventy go to college. From each one 
thousand beginning students only about one-half 
complete high school. 


IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
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In January, 1950, we had 942,000 teachers in 
the United States. We need about 30,000 new 
teachers each year or by 1957 at least 400,000 
more than are now teaching. This figure does not 
take into consideration our loss of young teaching 
personnel to the armed forces. In 1949-50 we 
needed 77,000 new teachers, but only graduated 
32,000 in the preceding school year. 

The shortage of teachers is only a part of the 
problem. The quality of those now teaching and 
those who are graduating is a matter of great con- 
cern to the layman, as well as to thinking members 
of your profession. We recognize the problem pre- 
sented by inadequate salaries in too many com- 
munities. We are encouraged that more than one- 
third of our states now have minimum salary pro- 
grams. 

To round out our quick survey, we might re- 
mind ourselves that in October, 1949, we still had 
75,000 one-room schools in the United States. In 
June, 1950, more than 75 per cent of schools in 
cities over one-half million in population were in 
part-time session. In September, 1950, 1,897 cities 
needed approximately 15,000 classrooms. With- 
out the problems of a national emergency we still 
need 25,000 classrooms a year until 1958, assum- 
ing a classroom of 30 pupils as proper. 

You and I, professional and layman, are face 
to face with these facts of stark reality. The prob- 
lems created thereby seem almost insurmountable, 
as we try to see our way clear to give to the future 
of this nation an educational system designed to 
meet its needs. Facing these facts, we examine the 
present and the future in honest appraisal. 

All of us must become elemental in our approach 
to the solution of our problems. As an illustration, 
it is extremely important that we remember that 
our system of public education was not created to 
provide a profession for the teacher, an oppor- 
tunity to organize Phi Delta Kappa, or to give me 
an avocation as a member of a board of school 
trustees! Our one aim and goal is to provide the 
means by which we can train generations of Amer- 
ican youth to meet the tremendous responsibilities 
we are creating for them. All of our thought and 
all of our effort must be directed to that end. 

In the days ahead, laymen and professionals 
are going to have to join in an all-important cru- 
sade; a crusade to give to education more than lip 
service consideration in the demands being made 
upon our defense economy. In my opinion we are 
going to have to fight every step of the way, if we 
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are going to get even a part of the money, materials 
and personnel to keep our schools in operation. 
Those of us who believe in education are going to 
have to assume that every person with whom we 
deal knows nothing about our problems. We are 
going to have to create a good salable package for 
our presentation. May I submit, for what it is 
worth—my concept of that package? 


EDUCATION IN THE EMERGENCY 


A good educational system is made up of a num- 
ber of component parts. Buildings, equipment, 
teachers, non-professional employees and most im- 
portant of all—a curriculum. If we hope to justify 
our needs to a tax-paying public and their chosen 
leaders, our planned new buildings are going to 
have to be modern, functional plants designed for 
total community use. No longer can we create and 
justify monuments to an 8:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. 
day. Although it may be heresy to some of you, I 
think we must seriously consider the possibility of 
operating our schools the year round, in communi- 
ties now conducting half-day sessions or in those 
communities facing the possibility of insurmount- 
able building needs. I frankly think that it is more 
important that your children and mine get a decent 
educational opportunity, than that we worship at 
the shrine of educational practices which may be 
completely outmoded. 

We must have the most functional and usable 
equipment—the tools to perform a modern educa- 
tional program in our plants of today and tomor- 
row. 

Here again however, we can’t assume expert 
knowledge on the part of the public or our lead- 
ers. The logic behind such necessities must be clear- 
ly spelled out. 

In the field of teaching personnel, I think we 
face some of our most serious problems in this 
sales process. I think you of the profession have 
a great responsibility, which in too many instances 
is not being fulfilled. No one believes more than 
I do, that the teacher has been underpaid and over- 
worked in too many situations. No one has tried 
harder than I have in my own community to rec- 
ognize these facts in good salaries, good working 
conditions and professional consideration. I have 
also recognized that more money doesn’t make a 
poor teacher a good one. I believe that a good sal- 
ary schedule is a long-range investment, to encour- 
age the better young people to go into teaching, and 
to give proper consideration to the vast majority of 
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teachers who are excellent examples of their pro- 
fession. 

We have a great problem, you and I, to sell 
many people on the idea that a teacher is not a 
drillmaster, but is a person charged with the train- 
ing and molding of a human being. That part of 
the sales process is to a great degree dependent 
upon the profession itself. 

I have also been greatly concerned in recent 
months by the martyr complex of many teachers, 
who very frankly have no basis for such an atti- 
tude. I think that too many leaders of the profes- 
sion are antagonizing responsible citizens, who are 
their friends and anxious to help, by making de- 
mands which may not be unreasonable, but for 
which they offer no suggested solutions. Their 
attitude seems to be that the solution to the prob- 
lems of the profession, particularly in the field of 
finance, are not their concern. This has been true 
in legislative halls and with boards of education. 
I submit in all sincerity, that if we are to gain 
united support i.. trying days ahead, the profession 
will have to face the facts of life in finding some 
answers as well as calling attention to the prob- 
lems. 

Many members of the general public find it hard 
to justify an “annual” salary for an apparent nine 
or ten months of work and a two or three month 
period of vacation or competition in other fields 
of endeavor. Perhaps in these days of shortages 
of buildings, a truly annual but staggered school 
year may be means by which the problem can bet- 
ter be solved, our children better educated and 
public support of teachers’ needs more rapidly 
gained. As yet, whether the ideas are good or bad, 
I have not heard too many educators toss around 
such ideas as a possible contribution to the prob- 
lems we face. The inherent right of the teacher to 
proper professional consideration and backing car- 
ries with it the correlative duty to be honest with 
himself, his profession and the public whom he 
serves. Again, very tritely, the teacher is the serv- 
ant of the public and the child. 


EACH IN OuR OWN PLACE 


Finally, if our sales package is to receive ac- 
ceptance, we must build, community by com- 
munity, a curriculum dedicated to the aspirations 
of our society, our boys and girls and their abili- 
ties. It is very clear, with the shocking statistics 
on drop outs, that we are far from the goal of uni- 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Mental Health Hazards Facing Teachers 


By W. C. KVARACEUS 


W THAT ARE THE conditions which most fre- 

quently threaten the teacher and lower his 
effectiveness on the job? To find a partial answer 
to this question, 67 graduate students (29 males 
and 38 females, of whom three had no experience 
in teaching) enrolled in two sections of a mental 
hygiene course at the University of Illinois 1950 
summer session were requested to report through 
free-response-writing those incidents, conditions, 
or situations which they had experienced or wit- 
nessed as mental health hazards. A mental health 
hazard was defined! as “‘a condition which pre- 
vents an individual from realizing the greatest suc- 
cess which his capabilities will permit, with a max- 
imum of satisfaction to himself and the social or- 
der, and a minimum of friction and tension.’ The 
respondents were cautioned to report only those 
incidents, situations, and conditions to which they 
were first hand witnesses, to avoid hearsay and 
secondary source information. The responses of 
the 67 graduate students were then turned over to 
a Committee on Mental Health Hazards? which 
had been set up to study these data. 

The committee on mental health hazards first 
analyzed and catalogued the reported hazards ob- 
tained from the two sections. A check list of men- 
tal hazards was next developed for use in the final 
reporting of data. This check list was returned to 
the class members to enable more systematic and 
comprehensive reporting. Now the teachers were 
requested to indicate whether the items reported 
by any class member in the free writing situation 
were also reflected in their own first-hand school 
experiences. This improved instrument also pro- 
vided the opportunity to check every item against 
four categories of school personnel: administrator, 
teacher, pupil, and custodian. This study reports 
only the items checked by 30 or more teachers 
from the point of view of teacher-hazard. 


_* Norman Fenton. Mental Hygiene in School Practice, Stanford 
University Press, 1943, p. 3. 

* Committee membership included: Frank T. Lyerson, Ch., Ralph 
S. Davis, Esther Black, Luther E. Smith, H. Elinor Briggs, Har- 
lan R. Hosch, Gerald A. Brooks, Fannie M. Bartman, Mary B. 
Harris, Lorrain Jarand, Lee Kerres, Claudean Tuttle. 
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* W. C. Kvaraceus is Professor of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


TABLE I 


Highest frequency items checked as mental health 
hazards with reference to the classroom teacher 
by 67 graduate students enrolled in a Mental 

Hygiene Course at University of Illinois 
1950 Summer Session 


Factor 

Teacher load too heavy 

Overcrowded classrooms 

Conflicting personalities among teachers 

Jealousies among school personnel 

Danger of expressing honest opinion about 
schools 

Teachers’ pay less than custodian’s 

Supplies and equipment inadequate 

Desire for matrimony 

Teachers in conflict with administrative policy 

Housing for teachers inadequate 

Malfunctioning of PTA 

Administrator-teacher personality conflicts .... 

Lack of recognition for work well done 

Poorly arranged teaching schedules 

Criticism by superiors 

University work carried concurrently with full 
teaching load 

Lack of cooperative attitude on part of some 
school personnel 

Lack of school funds to operate efficiently 33 

Failure on part of student to know and under- 
stand his own abilities 32 

Lack of parental cooperation 32 

Teacher criticized in front of pupils 32 

Teacher cliques excludes new teachers 31 

Unnecessary class interruptions 31 

Failure on part of school to realize and meet 
individual differences of pupils as seen par- 
ticularly in areas of achievement and intelli- 
gence , 31 

Inadequate salary increments 31 

Conflicts among pupil personalities 30 

Lack of understanding among personnel of ex- 
act responsibilities of each staff rnember.... 30 


If the results reported in Tabie I are representa- 
tive, they may serve two purposes. First, the items 
may indicate those distractors ra the school set- 
ting to which teachers give preeminence in the 
hierarchy of annoyances and hazards that reduce 
their efficiency; second, the listing presents impli- 
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cations as to certain desirable practices and adapta- 
tions that school boards, administrators and super- 
visors may well consider if optimum working con- 
ditions are to be provided for the teacher employee. 

A study of Table I suggests that while money 
may be the root of much evil, its lack, as seen in 
inadequate school budgets, is frequently consid- 
ered to be a major deterrent to teacher efficiency. 
This is suggested in the prominent mention of 
heavy teacher loads, overcrowded classes, lack of 
supplies and equipment, and inadequate salary 
schedules. It appears that teachers are free to oper- 
ate more effectively when the school program is 
more adequately financed. 

The importance of interpersonal relations in- 
volving the teacher is given considerable empha- 
sis in this listing of hazard items. The high fre- 
quencies of teacher-teacher and administrator- 
teacher conflicts reported together with jealousies 
among staff members, the absence of constructive 
criticism, the prominence of destructive criticism, 
frequently in front of pupils, and the presence of 
teacher cliques all point out the need for an en- 
lightened supervisory and administrative program. 
Consideration is due for the preservation and fur- 
ther development of wholesome interpersonal re- 
lationships among school staff. 


THE PUPIL AND THE TEACHER 


Situations involving pupils, while they do ap- 
pear, are not prominent in the listing. However, 
teachers do recognize that many of their classroom 
difficulties arise when the guidance program has 
not functioned in such a way as to make pupils 
aware of their true abilities and achievements, when 
the school has failed to take into account the indi- 
vidual differences among pupils, and when pupil- 
pupil conflicts abound. These items suggest the 
need for frequent and systematic educational and 
psychological testing, for the use of sociometric 
devices with a planned program involving group 
dynamics to improve personal interrelationships 
among pupils, and for the constant differentiation 
of classroom learning activities in order to meet 
the varying needs of pupils. 

Another item of interest is the malfunctioning 
of the parent-teacher organization. In spite of lofty 
aims, it seems to present to many teachers a threat 
as well as an aid. Individuals who head up these 
organizations might well explore the reasons why 
such should be the case. 

Also high among the hazards to the teachers, 
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EDUCATION IN THE EMERGENCY 


(Continued from page 348) 


versal education. The competition between the so- 
called classical and functional, in the realm of cur- 
riculum, seems to me very wrong, if we are sincere 
in our belief in equal educational opportunity. 
Both have their place. 

Just as we built our nation community by com- 
muity, in the same way we will keep it strong or 
let it deteriorate. Each community must determine 
the goals, the dreams, the ambitions and the abili- 
ties of its children and provide an educational op- 
portunity geared to those findings. In this process 
there is a great need for our partnership between 
layman and professional. 

These are times that try men’s souls, even their 
belief in things eternal, but if there was ever an 
opportunity for us all, layman and professional, 
to join in a crusade for a cause, it is now. In the 
days ahead of us, as citizens and in our chosen 
fields of endeavor, we must examine and re-exam- 
ine our place in this society and the contribution 
we are making to its continued existence. If there 
is any hope in the present or in the future, it rests 
only in our greatest resource—our children. In 
the words of Joy Elmer Morgan: 

“Let us set the child in our midst as our great- 
est wealth and our most challenging responsibility. 
Let us exalt him above industry, above business, 
above politics, above all the petty and selfish things 
that weaken and destroy a people. Let us know that 
the race moves forward through its children, and 
by the grace of the Almighty God, setting our faces 
toward the morning, dedicate ourselves anew to 
the service and welfare of childhood.” 





as reported by teachers themselves, is the spinster 
status, a conditional clause in many a female teach- 
er’s contract. Removal of the non-marriage clause 
would tend to release her from the threat of a 
serious mental health hazard. 

This listing of mental health hazards may not 
be entirely representative for teachers in general. 
Through such an approach, however, the teacher 
has the opportunity to reveal anonymously the 
local conditions that represent the prominent de- 
terrants to his optimum functioning in the class- 
room. A positive approach can be planned to re 
move or overcome the factors inimical to the teach- 
er's effectiveness. 













Graduates Evaluate a Liberal-Arts Program 


By GAIL M. INLOW 


HAT HAPPENS TO students after they leave 
\4 college is one determinant of what a col- 
lege program should be. As one step in the eval- 
uation of the program of the college of liberal arts 
at Northwestern University, we addressed inqui- 
ries to male graduates of 1927 and 1928, 1937 and 
1938, and 1948. Usable replies came from 46.2 
per cent. About half of them were from Chicago 
and its suburbs. Some of the things said by these 
graduates will interest people outside our institu- 
tion who are interested in education. 

1. Are liberal-arts graduates of Northwestern 
University satisfied with the results of their edu- 
cation? The criterion of satisfaction used was the 
response of the sampling of members to the ques- 
tion: “If you had it to do over again, would you 
enroll in the College of Liberal Arts at North- 
western University?’ In answer to this question, 
193 graduates, or 69.7 per cent, stated that they 
would again enroll. An additional 11.6 per cent 
stated that they would enroll in a liberal arts col- 
lege but not at Northwestern, and 18.7 per cent 
indicated that they would enroll in a professional 
school. 

Satisfaction with their college experience was 
found to be inversely related with time out of 
school. Of the 1948 graduates, 74.3 per cent would 
again enroll in the college at Northwestern; 70.3 
per cent of the classes of 1937-1938; and 61.2 per 
cent of the classes of 1927-1928 would do like- 
wise. None of the differences are statistically sig- 
nificant, although the difference in percentages 
between the classes of 1927-1928 and 1948, when 
the Chi Square Test is applied, just misses signifi- 
cance at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

Realizing that the hypothetical willingness or 
unwillingness of graduates to enroll once more 
in the College of Liberal Arts at Northwestern 
could not be considered in isolation, the investi- 
gator related the criterion factor with such other 
variables as: (A) Reasons for initial enrollment, 
(B) Major-fields of college subject-matter empha- 
sis, (C) The closeness of present job duties to col- 
lege majors, (D) Present status as regards voca- 
tional or student roles, and (E) Earned income. 

A. When reasons for initial enrollment were 
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related to the criterion, the following results were 
discovered: 


Would Enroll Again 


(The Criterion) 
Per Cent 


Reason Given for Initial 
Enrollment N 
. A liberal-arts education would lead 


directly to a job 

. The B.A. degree was prerequisite to 
professional training 

. Desired cultural advantages 

. A liberal-arts education would qualify 
graduates for a number of jobs 

. The B.A. degree would assure a higher 
income 

. Was influenced by family 

. Was influenced by friends 

. Would afford social advantages 


81.0 


80.5 
73.5 


65.0 


65.0 
55.3 
55.0 
54.8 

Apparently the desire for vocational and cul- 
tural advantages led to greater satisfaction with 
the original choice of a liberal arts education than 
did such influences as friends, family, and social 
advantages. The differences on the factor of 
“would enroll again” between persons who listed 
1, 2, or 3 and those listed 6, 7, and 8 are statisti- 
cally significant. 

B. When the criterion factor (hypothetical will- 
ingness to enroll again at Northwestern) was re- 
lated to the college majors of the graduate—the 
sciences; social sciences; business subjects; and lit- 
erature, languages, and the arts, no statistically 
significant differences resulted. The criterion per- 
centages were 71.9, 68.4, 59.7, and 60.0 respec- 
tively. 

C. Of the graduates whose present job duties 
were closely related to the field of their college 
majors, 80 per cent would again enroll; of those 
whose job duties were more distantly related or 
unrelated to the field of their college majors, 
only 60 per cent would enroll. This difference was 
found to be a very significant one when the Chi 
Square test was applied. 

D. The criterion percentages for students, pro- 
fessional workers, and those employed in business 
and industry were 80.0, 76.7, and 62.2 respective- 
ly. The differences between groups 1 and 3, and 















2 and 3 were found to be statistically significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

E. When the criterion percentages were related 
to the factor of present salary of all full-time 
workers, (salaries ranged from $3,000 to over 
$20,000 per year) no significant differences re- 
sulted. 

2. What are the factors which the graduates 
believe to have contributed to their satisfaction? 

The influences of the college program which 
the graduates identified as favorable are reported 
in rank order of quantitative importance. No at- 
tempt was made by the investigator to structure 
the answers by use of multiple-choice items. In- 
stead, the respondents were encouraged to verbal- 
ize their answers and were provided adequate space 
for whatever comments they wished to make. The 
items A through J which follow were classified 
by the investigator from the spontaneous comments 


of the respondents. 


Per Cent 


Favorable Influences of Mention 


A. Development of attitudes and personality traits 35.3 
B. Vocational influences ................05. 26.3 
C. The extracurriculum .................... 23.4 
D. The faculty and instruction ............... 21.9 
E. Development of interests and appreciation.... 19.1 
F. Development of values and goals............ 17.2 
G. Mental development and the increase in knowl- 

AGAR an ae takinie RAD 6 ARPS * 84 15.8 
H. Specific courses, mentioned by name........ 10.8 
I. Preparation for meeting social issues of the day 8.6 
J. Broad cultural influences, designated as such... 7.9 


The most interesting aspect of the above list is 
that the influence of the college on the personalities 
of students and the influence of the extracurricu- 
lum received more attention than did, for instance, 
the faculty (D), the factors of mental develop- 
ment, (G), and specific courses, (H). Although 
the accent of the formalized academic program, 
not only at Northwestern but at most other liberal- 
arts colleges, is on subject matter and recall, the 
most important end result to students of North- 
western seems to be a concomitant value—namely, 
personality development. If the primary goal of 
the college is mental development and the increase 
of knowledge, the transfer value of the goal can 
be reasonably questioned in view of the fact that 
graduates apparently recognized other outcomes 
as more important. If the goal is personality de- 
velopment, the question should be raised as to 
whether the subject-matter approach is the cor- 
rect one to take. Conceivably, greater accent on 
socializing experiences in and outside the class- 
room would lead more directly to the goal. 
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The reasons why the vocational influences of 
the college received such a high position of quan- 
titative popularity is subject to conjecture. The 
most likely answer is that of the 278 members of 
the sample, 86 were employed in the professions 
and an additional 26 in scientific-technical jobs. 
The preponderant majority of the 26.3 per cent 
who commented favorably on the vocational in- 
fluences of the college were in these occupations 
which are known to have a closer relationship with 
academic experiences than are occupations in busi- 
ness and industry. 

The factors which correlated positively with 
time out of the college were: the faculty and in- 
struction (D), the development of interests and 
appreciations (E), and the development of val- 
ues and goals (F). Inversely related with time 
out of the college was the factor of preparation 
for meeting social issues of the day (1). A curvili- 
near relationship resulted on the other factors. 

3. What changes do the graduates believe 
should be made in the college program to make it 
more acceptable? The changes, in rank order of 
quantitative importance, which the sample mem- 
bers recommended, are presented in the following. 
The items A-J, like those which pertain to the 
favorable influences of the college, have been 
classified by the investigator from the spontaneous 
comments of the respondents. 


Per Cent 
Recommended Changes of Mention 
A. Reorganization of the curriculum and courses.. 20.9 
B. Establishment of a more effective guidance pro- 

0 ee Oy eee a ee pe Ra 15.8 
C. Closer faculty-student relationships ......... 14.7 
D. More effective classroom methodology. .... . 10.8 
E. Greater vocational emphasis ............... 10.4 
F. More competent faculty members .......... 8.6 
G. Greater cultural emphasis ................ 8.3 
H. Better preparation to meet social-community 

ME Gc aels backs Cubist > kus s tes ne mbee s 7.2 
I. More effective extracurriculum ............ 6.5 
J. Greater emphasis on personality development 4.7 


Of the persons who suggested changes in the 
curriculum, the field was almost equally divided 
between the proponents of more core constants 
and of more electives. A minority advocated more 
general survey courses. 

Concerning guidance, 15.8 per cent suggested 
that a testing bureau be established, that a more 
effective personal counseling service be provided, 
or that the present faculty advisory service be made 
more functional. In addition, 14.7 per cent sug- 
gested that the professional and social distance be- 
tween the faculty and student body be removed. 
(Continued on page 355) 





Institutional Placement Service Use 


By AUBREY L. BERRY 


ANY EMPLOYED teachers mistakenly believe 
that the services of an institutional teacher 
placement office are designed to help only their 
currently graduating candidates for teaching posi- 
tions. Therefore, they register with commercial 
agencies. Most institutional teacher placement of- 
fices are anxious to be of service to their former 
graduates. A large part of their work is assisting 
experienced teachers in attaining professional ad- 
vancement and in changing positions, and they 
have a wealth of data which is invaluable to expe- 
rienced teachers as well as prospective teachers. 
Although such an office regards its responsibilities 
to teachers to be second to its responsibilities to 
schools, there are relatively few situations in which 
these responsibilities are not, in fact, inseparable. 
The selection of a teacher well suited to the needs 
of a school usually means a teacher happy in a 
congenial position. In fact, a teacher placement 
office sometimes serves as protector for the teacher 
who in his anxiety might accept a position for 
which he is not prepared and in which, as a re- 
sult, he may become a failure. 
An institutional teacher placement office has 
three functions, i.e., repository, guidance, and 
placement. 


THE REPOSITORY FUNCTION 


Directors of teacher placement offices are con- 
stantly endeavoring to impress experienced teach- 
ers with the importance of a complete and up-to- 
date file whether or not they are actively seeking 
positions. Every effort is made to assist them in 
collecting the necessary data. The teacher's file is 
an inventory of his qualifications, abilities, and 
experience, and his letters of recommendation are 
his substantiating evidence. By the process of es- 
tablishing a file he canvasses his assets and reviews 
for himself his qualifications for a position. He 
profits from this experience because, from this 
process of self-assessment, he gains a better un- 
derstanding of his interests and abilities. This self- 
understanding is essential in his analysis of, and 
his attempts to secure, the right position. 

The file is important in another way. An em- 
ployer’s time is usually overfilled, and he must 
often, therefore, make his decision to hire or to 
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reject after a single interview with the applicant. 
He cannot obtain detailed information about a 
teacher through brief interview. He finds it diffi- 
cult to remember any but the outstanding teachers, 
excellent or poor, after he has interviewed a large 
number. Therefore, it is to the teacher’s advan- 
tage to have in the administrator's hands a com- 
plete, concise, accurate file of this training, experi- 
ence, and personal qualifications. It must be in 
written form and known to the teacher's place- 
ment officer so that the file record may be re- 
inforced by verbal discussion. 

Many times experienced teachers leave positions 
without obtaining letters of recommendation cov- 
ering their experience because they plan to dis- 
continue teaching. Months or even years later, 
however, they may change their minds and wish 
to secure a teaching position. Then, they are faced 
with the problem of securing letters of recom- 
mendation from persons under whom they have 
worked years before and who are no longer avail- 
able, or who have forgotten many personal quali- 
ties about them which are essential in a good let- 
ter of recommendation. Immediately after a per- 
son has worked for a school official, or studied 
under a professor, is the time to secure letters. 
Furthermore, when a teacher desires to reactivate 
his file all teaching experience must be adequately 
accounted for before a teacher placement office 
will make recommendations to school officials. If 
teachers plan to make personal applications, they 
should be sure that their files contain a record of 
their teaching experience before they refer school 
officials to the office for their letters of recommen- 
dation. All teachers should be sure that the fol- 
lowing information has been collected for, and 
entered in their files: (1) personal data, (2) edu- 
cation and certification data, (3) statement of ex- 
perience, and (4) evidence of teaching success— 
rating scales and confidential letters of recom- 
mendation. 
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Therefore, experienced teachers should make 
full use of the repository function of a teacher 
placement office. They should notify their teacher 
placement office whenever they change positions 
in order that there will constantly be an up-to-date 
record of their experience for the purpose of pro- 
fessional advancement. Many teachers and admin- 
istrators fail to be considered for professional ad- 
vancement because there is no recent record of 
their experience available when placement officers 
are asked to make recommendations to hiring ofh- 
cials. 
THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 

Experienced teachers as well as inexperienced 
teachers have problems of orientation to the em- 
ployment field, i.e., school districts, their organ- 
ization, conditions of work, salary scales, promo- 
tion plans, and other pertinent information about 
changing positions or about professional advance- 
ment. For example, even experienced teachers have 
failed to secure positions because they were ig- 
norant of proper application procedures. They 
need to know answers to such questions as: How 
do certain districts select their teachers? Should 
teachers make random applications? If so, how? 
Should they write letters of application? If so, 
what is the best form? What is asked during a 
personal interview? How are effective answers 
prepared? How should applicants conduct them- 
selves during a personal interview? Experienced 
teachers should take advantage of services offered 
by institutional teacher placement offices in these 
respects. Such offices are in a position to furnish 
them with information about: 

1. School districts and communities where they 
may wish to teach, and working conditions in 
them. 

2. Salaries and possible financial return from 
teaching. 

3. Professional relationships of teachers. 

4. Opportunities for professional advance- 
ment. 

5. Supply of, and demand for, teachers. 

6. Trends in demand for subject combinations 
and specialized teaching fields. 

7. Professional and academic training neces- 
sary to meet certification requirements. 

8. Techniques of job application. 

9. Personal qualities essential for successful 
teaching. Fortified with such information a teach- 
er is in a better position to secure the type of po- 
sition in which he will be successful and satisfied, 
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and in reaching his maximum adjustment and 
effectiveness when on the job. 


THE PLACEMENT FUNCTION 


Successful, experienced teachers desire to change 
positions for the following reasons: (1) profes- 
sional advancement; (2) placement in a differ- 
ent, or larger, school system; (3) teaching a small- 
er number of subjects; (4) change of subject field 
or grade level; or (5) increase in salary. There- 
fore, an institutional teacher placement office serves 
as investigator for teachers in locating vacancies 
and obtaining job specifications; acts as their spon- 
sor, or spokesman, when making recommendations 
to school officials; renders secretarial service by 
making it possible for them to have their papers 
sent to hiring officials; serves as their economist by 
enabling them to secure positions without having 
to pay commissions to commercial teachers’ agen- 
cies; and becomes their consultant when they seek 
professional advancement. 

The aim of such offices is to interpret a teacher's 
training and experience record to employing offi- 
cials. However, in the placement of experienced 
teachers who are under contract, these offices must 
be careful to follow ethical procedures. A com- 
mon practice is to urge all teachers to remain a 
minimum of two years in each teaching position 
before seeking a change or advancement. There 
are three reasons for this: (1) Beginners and sea- 
soned teachers in new jobs are seldom at their 
best the first year, and adjustments often must be 
made by both groups. (2) Since this is the case, 
school officials cannot evaluate a teacher’s work at 
the end of one year as well as at the end of two 
years after further adjustments have been made. 
(3) If teachers change positions too frequently 
they will injure themselves professionally, because 
employing officials will suspect that they are 
chronic drifters and will hesitate to hire them for 
fear that they may have been unsuccessful either 
in classroom management and control or in pro- 
fessional relationships. Of course, exceptions oc- 
cur, and if a successful one-year teacher must 
change positions, an office will help him to secure 
another post. Also, when an office knows of an 
opportunity to advance a teacher professionally, 
even though the latter has not indicated inten- 
tion to make a change, it asks his immediate su- 
perior whether he would be willing to release the 
teacher from his contract. When this willingness 
is ascertained, the placement officer approaches the 









INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


teacher about the position. Also, an office may call 
to the attention of a school administrator a teacher 
in the field who, by reason of experience and ac- 
complishment, is prepared for professional ad- 
vancement. When it does, it expects the school ofh- 
cial to follow similar ethical procedures. 


Tips FOR BEstT SERVICE 


To serve experienced teachers well requires a 
cooperative, reciprocal working relationship be- 
tween teachers and an office of teacher placement. 
It means gathering accurate data about them and 
having this information generally in mind at all 
times and specifically available for immediate use. 
This cannot be accomplished unless teachers them- 
selves make use of the services available to them 
and establish a close relationship with an office 
of teacher placement. If teachers are aware of their 
responsibilities, their opportunities for placement 
increase. In brief, responsibilities of teachers seek- 
ing positions are as follows: 

1. They should contact the teacher placement 
office frequently and become acquainted. It is their 
responsibility, and to their advantage, to make 
themselves known. 

2. They should keep their addresses and tele- 
phone numbers up-to-date. 

3. They should give ample notice (at least forty- 
eight hours) when requesting that their papers be 
sent to school officials. 

4. They should answer all communications im- 
mediately. School officials rightly demand imme- 
diate answers and a long delay may prevent an- 
other teacher from being recommended in case the 
first is not interested. 

5. They should keep all word about positions, 
of which they have been informed by a teacher 
placement office, confidential. They should not tell 
others. If they are not interested, but know some- 
one who may be, they should inform the place- 
ment director, but not the individual concerned. 
An office is limited in the number of persons it 
may recommend; furthermore, the person told 
may not qualify. 

6. They should always keep appointments for 
employment interviews, or notify the teacher place- 
ment office in ample time to arrange for someone 
else to be interviewed. A school official might travel 
many miles to interview one teacher and if the 
teacher does not appear for the interview or with- 
draws at the last moment, the teacher loses his 
chance, the teacher placement office is placed in an 
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embarrassing position, and future placements may 
be affected. 

7. They should not interview hiring officials 
when they have no interest in the position. To do 
so is called ‘practice interviewing” and is resented 
by hiring officials. Also, it prevents another teacher 
who would be interested from being called. 

8. They should notify a teacher placement of- 
fice immediately when they accept a position. 
School officials usually depend upon the teacher 
to do this. Thus, office files can be cleared. Also, 
time spent in reaching teachers, only to find they 
have accepted a position, is saved. 

In summarizing, experienced teachers must re- 
member that when a person desires professional 
advancement, he takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to better prepare himself for opportunities 
ahead. Institutional teacher placement offices offer 
such opportunities. Also experienced teachers must 
recognize that effective and efficient service to 
them is dependent upon their full cooperation with 
such offices. They must learn the purpose and im- 
portance of certain requirements of an institutional 
teacher placement office in order that cooperation 
may become a reality. Each has responsibilities and 
neither can operate effectively without the other. 


GRADUATES EVALUATE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 352) 


To give further support to the demands for guid- 
ance, approximately half of the 10.8 per cent who 
advocated changes in classroom methodology re- 
ferred unfavorably to large classes, the lecture 
method, and to production-line education. 

The sample members made little contribution 
to the present-day controversy regarding the ba- 
sic purpose of a liberal education: 10.4 per cent 
desired a greater vocational emphasis in the col- 
lege program and 8.3 per cent desired a greater 
cultural emphasis. 

From the suggestions, the conclusions may rea- 
sonably be reached that students, above all else, 
desire to be treated as individuals, not as the end- 
products of an assembly-line education. They wish 
to get acquainted with the faculty and to be known 
by the faculty. When they have problems of a 
personal, vocational, or academic nature, they be- 
lieve that the university has an obligation to help 
them diagnose their problems, work out solutions, 
and contribute to their greater self-understanding. 

















A Symposium on 


Needed Research in District Reorganization 


By SHIRLEY COOPER, CALVIN GRIEDER, R. L. JOHNS, EUGENE 


pe PROGRESS made in local school district re- 
organization during recent years and the sat- 
isfactory results that have generally been attained 
are in themselves indicative of the sound educa- 
tional research underlying this important educa- 
tional development. But valuable as this research 
has been, it has by no means answered all of the 
pertinent questions or attacked all of the pressing 
problems involved in school district reorganiza- 
tion. For the most part, it has dealt with the pre- 
liminary stages—with the factors involved in ini- 
tiating reorganization movements and in bringing 
about change in the structure and size of local 
school districts. It has not dealt extensively with 
the problems and issues which have emerged from 
the reorganization process. 

I. Results. Much emphasis has been placed on 
the reorganization of school districts for the pur- 
pose of improving educational opportunities in 
rural areas. Careful investigation is needed to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the improvements 
in the educational program which have been made 
in reorganized districts and the degree to which 
such improvements can be attributed to school dis- 
trict reorganization. 


1. Have the professional qualifications and tenure of 
the teaching staff improved? 

2. Is the program of health and physical education 
better? 

3. Has instruction in the “Three R’s” been improved? 

4. Are children actually receiving better advantages 
in art, music, crafts, and nature study? 

5. Has vocational education improved? 

6. Has the holding power of the school increased? 

7. What has been the effect of reorganization on the 
moral values and social behavior patterns of children? 

8. Do children transported by bus participate in such 
so-called extra-curricular activities as band, athletics, 
dramatics, and club activities on an equal basis with 
children who are not transported? 


II. Community Life. Many people have con- 
scientiously opposed reorganization of small 
school districts into larger administrative units on 
the grounds that it would have a serious negative 
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influence on well-established patterns and processes 
of community living. Bench mark studies followed 
by long-range observations of the institutions and 
patterns of associations of people in rural com- 
munities that have been absorbed in reorganization 
are needed. 


1. What happens to neighborhood and community 
leadership? 

2. Do local community social organizations grow 
stronger, continue to function without any unusual 
change, or disintegrate? 

3. What is the effect on country churches, country 
stores, and small rural business establishments? 

4. Do rural children make a place for themselves 
in the social life of larger village centers? 


III. Educational Control. Scarcely any program 
of local school district reorganization materializes 
without wide discussion of the issue of local con- 
trol of the public schools. This question is most 
generally answered on a theoretical basis. Research 
is needed to determine the effect of school district 
reorganization on control of the schools and on the 
participation of local citizens in shaping the edu- 
cational program and in enjoying its advantages. 


1. Where do the board members in reorganized dis- 
tricts live? Does the village population dominate the 
board? 

2. Is there justification for electing board members 
as representatives from precincts or wards in the dis- 
trict rather than as representatives at large? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of this practice? 

3. Is there an increase or decrease of effective partici- 
pation of parents and other lay citizens in educational 
planning in reorganized districts as compared with 
smaller local units? 

4. Are the educational services of the larger unit 
equitably distributed over the entire district? 

5. Does the larger unit prevent local neighborhoods 
and communities from developing programs that ex- 
ceed the foundation program? 


IV. Relationships. Integrating a number of 
communities that have operated for many years as 
separate and distinct administrative units and that 
have a keen sense of local community pride into a 
single school district is a challenge to prove the 
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strength of the ablest educational leadership. 
The mere passing of a resolution or authorization 
of an order does not make the area a single closely 
knit functioning unit. Such legal sanction is but 
the first step. The major part of the task yet re- 
mains to be done. There is little research or few 
well-defined principles to guide administrators, 
teachers, and school boards in this important func- 
tion. 


1. What procedures should be followed in develop- 
ing a sense of unity in newly organized districts? 

2. What pitfalls should be avoided? 

3. What unique problems of school-public relation- 
ships exist in reorganized rural school districts? 

4. To what extent should local advisory groups be 
used? 

5. What should be the relationship of the principal 
or superintendent of the newly reorganized district to 
the intermediate district superintendent? What is the 
role of the county superintendent? 

6. To what extent do one-teacher schools continue to 
be maintained as attendance units after they are ab- 
sorbed in larger community units? 


V. Merger of Rural and Urban Problems. At 
many points, school district reorganization is bring- 
ing rural and urban educational problems on to a 
common meeting ground. Out of these closer re- 
lationships, a series of provocative and sometimes 
pressing educational problems are arising that call 
for careful study. 


1. Transportation is usually provided for children in 
rural areas who live more than one or two miles from 
school—many times when the distance to travel is less. 
When such a rural area is combined with a village or 
city district, shall equal transportation facilities be pro- 
vided for children living within the boundaries of the 
city? What factors are involved in this problem? What 
will be the cost? 

2. How shall the doughnut settlements growing up 
outside the corporate boundaries of villages and cities 
be handled in reorganization programs? 

3. How shall the sentiment and will of the people in 
a rural area that has been combined with a village in 
which the board of education is fiscally dependent be 
fairly represented on the city or village council that ap- 
proves the education budget? 

4. To what extent do differences in provisions for 
handling bonded indebtedness and for making assess- 
ments in cities and in open country areas affect school 
district reorganization? How can these difficulties be re- 
solved? 


VI. Resources of Newly Organized Districts. 
Reorganization of local school districts, in and of 
itself, will not provide a better educational pro- 
gram. It is only a means to an end—a way of 
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creating situations more favorable for providing 
good educational advantages than the situation 
existing in the smaller districts. Does reorganiza- 
tion merely compile a larger mass of the same ad- 
vantages or are there new potential resources made 
available for extending the program into new 
areas? 


1. Are the special abilities of teachers used to better 
advantage? 

2. Are better opportunities offered for group activi- 
ties? 

3. Are there more chances for utilizing the leadership 
abilities of teachers, parents, and pupils? 

4. What new educational opportunities exist in the 
social, economic, and governmental life of the larger 
school community? 

5. What new physical resources for educational pur- 
poses have been made available by reorganization? 

6. Why does reorganization usually result in an in- 
crease rather than in a decrease in expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes? 


VII. Technical Problems. 


1. How should existing indebtedness and assets of 
small districts that are absorbed in a larger administra- 
tive unit be handled? 

2. What are the most desirable procedures for secur- 
ing effective participation of lay citizens in planning and 
adopting measures to secure school district reorganiza- 
tion? 

3. How should local reorganization committees be 
established? What are the functions of these committees? 

4. What are the effects of voting by constituent dis- 
tricts rather than as a single unit on proposals for re- 
organization? 

5. What are the objections most commonly raised to 
school district reorganization? 

6. What features in formulas for distributing state 
aid tend to prevent or make reorganization of local school 
districts difficult? What provisions encourage reorgani- 
zation? 


—Shirley Cooper, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


1. A number of studies should be made—sev- 
eral in each state where reorganization is a press- 
ing problem, on: “Why are reorganization elec- 
tions successful in some communities and unsuc- 
cessful in others?”’ 

2. In states where definite reorganization pro- 
cedures have been adopted by law or otherwise, we 
need studies to measure popular understanding of 
reorganization, and misunderstanding. ‘“What do 
people know and what are the main and subsidi- 
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ary sources of misunderstanding with reference to 
school district reorganization?” 

3. In states (such as Colorado) and communi- 
ties where groups in opposition to reorganization 
have been formally organized, we need studies to 
ascertain the character of their membership, 
sources of income, reasons for opposition (real and 
otherwise), activities, etc. 

4. A fairly large number of small studies as 
well as a smaller number of comprehensive studies 
should be made comparing educational and finan- 
cial status before and after reorganization. This 
obviously has a good many facets under both heads 
—educational and financial—of which some in- 
dividually would make good topics for master’s 
theses. (Some excellent studies have been made 
along this line; many more should be made. ) 

5. How can representation on school boards of 
reorganized districts be assured for the component 
areas without retaining old district lines? (This is 
one of the knotty problems in Colorado, where in 
most cases reorganized districts embrace a very 
large area, and also a fairly large number of for- 
mer districts. ) 

6. What are community attitudes toward re- 
organization before and after reorganization? 

7. Research is needed on an almost taboo sub- 
ject in American public education: dormitory or 
boarding schools for large, sparsely populated 
areas. Comparative studies of educational outcomes 
in this kind of school and in the small isolated 
schools which are the alternative. Other topics in 
relation to these two kinds of schools should also 
be investigated. 

8. What should be the standards for the def- 
inition of the optimum school district? Can mini- 
mum and maximum limits be defined outside of 
which reorganized districts are less satisfactory 
with respect to educational program, outcomes, 
staff, pupils, plant, finance, transportation, com- 
munity interest, etc.? How should such items be 
weighted as to relative importance—could a dis- 
trict be rated as satisfactory if it possessed some and 
violated other characteristics? Probably have to be 
tackled state by state or by groups of similar states, 
with variations even within some single states. 

9. Can a simplified formula for determining 
fairly reliably the cost of pupil transportation be 
developed, taking into account the major factors 
which have a bearing on cost? Not so esoteric as to 
forbid its application by an intelligent layman or 
administrator without special training —Calvin 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Grieder, Professor of Education, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


1. The effect of large school districts on public 
understanding of the educational program. 

2. The possibilities of lay participation in the 
development of educational programs and poli- 
cies in large school districts versus small school 
districts. 

3. The effect of decentralization of administra- 
tive authority versus the effect of centralization of 
administrative authority, i.e., should administra- 
tive authority in school districts be largely exer- 
cised through the central office, or should a larger 
portion of that authority be exercised through local 
school centers within the administrative district. 

4. The effect of state financing program upon 
district reorganization. 

5. The community versus an aggregation of 
communities as the basic school administrative 


unit. 


6. The administrative unit for the administra- 
tion of junior colleges. 

7. Should there be an intermediate unit of local 
school administration? i.e., should there be only 
one type of local school administrative unit which 
exercises all functions of local school administra- 
tion, or should there be basic local units which dis- 
charge certain functions of local school adminis- 
tration and intermediate units which discharge 
other functions?—R. L. Johns, Professor of School 
Administration, College of Education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Research has been done on the proper size, and 
minimum size of school administration units. This 
research has depended upon an analysis of the data 
of school districts of various sizes on the assump- 
tion that subjects were to continue to be taught as 
heretofore. But there is now a movement toward 
the core program and general education, which 
will cause decided changes in the “‘class structure” 
of the high school. It will be strange indeed if this 
change in “‘class structure’ does not have a very 
definite effect on the minimum size of school re- 
quired for efficient operation. In a school which is 
using the core program approach how many sec- 
tions of the core program do there have to be for 
efficiency? How many specialized subject classes 
do there have to be for efficiency? How large an 
enrollment must there be? A study along these lines 
may alter rather radically some of the conclusions 
now widely held as to the minimum desirable size 
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of a high school, and hence, of an administrative 
unit.—Exgene Lawler, Dean, School of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


The financing of specialized services in small 
administrative districts is one of the major un- 
solved problems in public education. Further study 
is needed to determine the feasibility, and the na- 
ture, of an intermediate unit which might improve 
the pattern of fiscal support of education.—Wil- 
liam P. McLure, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

A study should be made of the legislative pro- 
visions for planning and adopting reorganization 
programs in order to determine if everything is 
being done that should be done to insure that the 
best results are obtained from the program. Such 
a study would include the following points: quali- 
fications of persons selected to serve as members of 
state and local survey committees on school dis- 
trict reorganization; orientation programs for 
these committees, on questions such as ‘‘Are these 
programs comprehensive enough to enable com- 
mittees to function as intelligently and as efficiently 
as they should?” and “Are adequate professional 
services provided for the use of these committees?” 

The jury of experts who made the evaluations 
of criteria in my dissertation study at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado indicated that state committees 
should have the authority to approve or reject pro- 
posed plans submitted from local areas. Of the 
nine states which have provided for reorganiza- 
tion on a statewide basis within the time limits of 
this study, only three gave their state committees 
such authority. When enough time has elapsed for 
the reorganization programs in these states to be 
completed or near completion, a comparison of the 
extent of reorganization in those states which give 
the state committees approval power should be 
made with the extent of reorganization in com- 
parable states where the state committee is an ad- 
visory body only. Such a study would determine if 
this legislative provision makes an appreciable dif- 
ference in the extent of reorganization. 

A number of jurors, in commenting on meth- 
ods of creating new districts, expressed the opin- 
ion that the people in rural areas were opposed to 
reorganization, while the people in towns, villages 
and cities were in favor of reorganization. Other 
jurors suggested that votes should be counted sep- 
arately, that is, rural versus urban and that a ma- 
jority vote in each area be required before there 
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can be any reorganization of districts. Some states 
have legislation providing for a count of the votes 
in this manner. Why should one group, in general, 
be opposed to reorganization, while another group 
is in favor of such a program? Why should there 
be separate elections in each area? A study of this 
situation should reveal whether or not rural people 
have been provided with all the facts pertaining 
to proposed reorganization, or if they are being 
misled by a few “‘crackpots” who are habitual op- 
posers of any change, or if there is a valid reason 
why rural people should oppose reorganization 
more than the urban population? 

Although not directly related to the subject of 
school district reorganization, the writer feels there 
is need for a study of the format of present school 
codes, and that a model code should be prepared. 
There are wide variations among the present state 
school codes, especially in the use of cross refer- 
ences and the presentation of dates of legislative 
enactments. A simplified, uniform code acceptable 
to all states would be of value to researchers and 
other persons whose work involves the use of such 
codes for a number of states—Doyne M. Smith, 
Associate Professor of Education, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


More than 30,600 foreign study opportunities are 
reported in Unesco’s new edition of “Study Abroad.” 
The international handbook of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and study grants in its third annual edition lists 
awards for 1950-51 academic year available from 
donors in 54 countries. Approximately one-third of 
the reported grants provide opportunities for United 
States citizens to travel abroad ; two-thirds are bring- 
ing people to the United States for study. Copies of 
“Study Abroad” are on sale at $1.25 from the Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. 


Round-trip transportation from the United States 
to specified terminals in certain Pan-American coun- 
tries are offered in 25 Fellowships each from the Pan- 
American World Airways System and the Braniff In- 
ternational Airways System. Awards are made at two 
different times during the year following closing dates 
for receipt of applications on October 31 and March 
15. For information address the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 


N. Y. 















7 accompanying list of 529 titles of books, 
pamphlets, and monographs represents the best 
efforts of the compilers to assemble all the educa- 
tional publications of the past year. The number 
is somewhat smaller than in 1949 (when 570 ti- 
tles appeared) but is nevertheless impressive and 
large enough to bewilder the educator seeking the 
most useful and authoritative material. 

It is for the guidance of those who need help 
in selection that the staff of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, with the 
assistance of some two hundred schoolmen chosen 
from all parts of the country and from various 
branches of the profession, have picked the out- 
standing publications.t The choice is indicated in 
this list by an asterisk. 

This selection (which has been made annually 
for more than twenty-five years) always raises the 
question, what is a good book? 

The number of ‘great books’’ in the field of 
education is small. Ulich, in his History of Educa- 
tional Thought (itself chosen as outstanding in 
1945) lists seventeen persons who have influenced 
education since the fifteenth century. Of these, 
only seven are of major importance (Comenius, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
Dewey). Our standards for the “‘outstanding”’ 
books of each year must therefore necessarily be 
modest. 

Looking over the choices of the past ten years, 
what do we find? 

First of all, as workers in the education depart- 
ment of a large and very busy public library, we 
find that the demand for the books selected is per- 
sistent. Most of the volumes continue to be active- 
ly used through the years. A good proportion— 
approximately a half—of the books on the lists 
for the past ten years are still in heavy demand as 
texts, assigned collateral reading, authorities on 
specific topics, reference sources, and information 


for papers. 
The books are useful for different reasons. A 


* The authors are members of the staff of the Education Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

“Educational Books of 1947” was published in Tue Pur Detta 
Kappan in April, 1948, and similar lists by the same authors have 
since been published in THe Put Detta Kappan each April. 


t The list will appear, with brief annotations, in the May issue 
of the NEA Journal. 
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By JULIA L. CERTAIN, CECEILE RICHMAN, and MARY CAROLYN WIGGINS* 
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number of directories have been selected during 
the past decade (Brumbaugh’s American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, for example, and Bogue’s Jun- 
ior Colleges). The yearbooks of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education are perennials, per- 
haps for their source material and bibliographies. 
Not all of the selections are on general topics, 
either; each year sees the production of excellent 
volumes in specialized fields—the teaching of par- 
ticular subjects, or the instruction of certain groups, 
for example. 

Furthermore, there is a remarkably high fre- 
quency of new editions among the “outstanding” 
titles, and certain books have been named “best” 
more than once, as they appeared in different edi- 
tions. 

It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that the 
choice of outstanding books has been sound, and 
this despite the fact that specific directions have 
never been given to the schoolmen who have 
helped evaluate the publications. The instructions 
have always been, in effect, to pick the best, the 
good, and those that shouldn’t be considered. 

A year ago the compilers invited correspond- 
ence on the subject of criteria, and some stimulat- 
ing discussions resulted. An unusually shrewd and 
penetrating comment came from Dr. Percival Sy- 
monds of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Symonds wrote: 


Different types of books should be judged by different 
criteria. A textbook, for instance, should be judged prin- 
cipally by its soundness, authoritativeness, also by its 
scholarliness, and perhaps by the degree to which it is 
adapted to those who will use it. 

A treatise, however, should be judged more by the 
degree to which it may influence opinion or contribute 
in a fundamental way toward helping mold individual 
thought and practice. 

A research study should be evaluated both from the 
point of view of the importance of its findings and the 
thoroughness and technical competence with which it 
has been carried out. 

I suppose that fundamentally we all sift our impres- 
sions of a book down and finally reach a conclusion in 
such simple terms as “good” and “bad.” 


A study of the acquisitions, replacement, and 
circulation statistics of outstanding educational 
books in selected public and teachers college li- 
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braries ought to yield some interesting informa- 
tion, and a candidate for an advanced degree could 
do worse than take this as a subject. 

Books in the accompanying list are grouped by 
broad subjects; the index will direct readers to the 
proper section. A book may be listed in more than 
one classification. Addresses of publishers are 
available in the Education Index and the Cumula- 
tive Book Index, both of which are available in 
public and college libraries. Addresses of associa- 
tions may be found in the United States Office of 
Education’s Education Directory, Part 4. When not 
found in any of these sources, the address is given 
in the list. 


(1A) PRINCIPLES AND CURRENT 
TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


*Allen, H. P. The federal government and education; the 
original and complete study of education for the Hoover 
commission task force on public welfare. 333p. McGraw. 


Amer. Assn. of Univ. Women. Federal-state relations to 
education. Mim. 10p. The Assn. 10c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Goals of American education; a re- 
port of the 14th educational conference . . . ed. by A. E. 
Traxler (Studies, ser. 1, No. 40). 148p. The Council. 
$1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Issues in education . . . ed. by F. J. 
Brown (Studies, ser. 1, No. 43). 32p. The Council. 30c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Partners in education; a 
guide to the study of home-school relations, by M. W. 
Brown. 36p. The Assn. 75c. 

Brameld, Theodore. Ends and means in education; a mid- 
century appraisal. 244p. Harper. $3. 

Brameld, Theodore. Patterns of educational philosophy; a 
democratic interpretation. 824p. World Bk. Co. $4.75. 
*Brubacher, J. S. Modern philosophies of education. 2d ed. 

349p. McGraw. $4. 

Bryson, Lyman; Finkelstein, Louis; and MaclIver, R. M., eds. 
Goals for American education; 9th symposium (Conf. on 

_ science, philosophy and religion in their relation to the 
democratic way of life). 555p. Harper. $5. 

*Childs, J. L. Education and morals; an experimentalist 
philosophy of education. 299p. Appleton. $2.75. 

*Cook, L. A. and Cook, E. F. A sociological approach to 
education; a revision of Community backgrounds of edu- 
cation. 2d ed. 514p. McGraw. $4.50. 

DeYoung, C. A. Introduction to American public educa- 
tion. 2d. ed. 676p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Mason, R. E. Moral values and secular education. 155p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Modern education and human values, by R. B. Perry and 
others (Pitcairn-Crabbe foundation lecture ser. v.3). 110p. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $3. 

Muse, M. B. Guiding learning experience; principles of 
progressive education applied to nursing education. 617p. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. Case his- 
tory of lay participation in the junior high school field, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Mim. 7p.; The citizens fight for better 
schools in Arlington, Va., by B. A. Lillywhite and others. 
Mim. 16p. History of the events leading to the erection of 
a central elementary school and community center in 
Manchester, Vt. Mim. 12p.; How good are your schools? 
by W. G. Carr. Proc. unp.; One town’s approach to a so- 
lution of its school building problems, Berlin, Conn. Mim. 
20p.; Report of the Citizen’s committee for the study of 
the Bridgeport, Conn. public schools. Mim. 5p.; What do 


INDEX 
(Numbers refer to sections) 


Administration, 2 

Adolescent psychology, 7 

Adult education, 29 

Agricultural education, 21C; 
26 

Aids in teaching, 12; 13B 

Art, 20 

Auditory aids to instruction, 
12 

Bibliographies, 30 

Biographies, 6 

Book selection, lists, 30 

Buildings, 4 

Business education, 21B 

Certification of. teachers, 11 

Character education, 1C 

Child psychology, 7 

Childhood, sociology of, 9 

Citizenship, 19 

Colleges, 28A 

Colleges, history of, 6 

Consumer education, 25 

Counseling, 22 

Curriculum, 13A 

Delinquent children, 7; 9; 24 

Directories, 30 

Educators, biographies, 6 

Elementary education, 7; 15 

Exceptional children, 24 

Extended school services, 
13A 

Extra-curricular activities, 
13A 

Family life, education for, 25 

Finance, 3 

Foreign education, 1B 

Foreign languages, 17C 

Guidance, 22 

Health education, 23 

High Schools, 16 

History of education, 6 

Industrial education, 21A 

Intercultural education, 14 

International education, 1B 

Junior colleges, 28A 

Kindergarten, 15 

Language arts, 17A 

Languages, modern, 17C 

Legislation, 5 

Libraries, school, 13B 

Materials of teaching, 13B 

Mathematics, 18 


Measurement, 10 
Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 
Negro education, 27 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in educa- 
tion, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Pre-school, 15 
Principles of education, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 
Adolescent, 7 
Child, 7 
Educational, 8 
Pupil transportation, 4 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religious education, 1C 
Research in education, 30 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Retirement, teacher, 11 
Rural education, 21C; 26 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
School buildings, 4 
School buses, 4 
School libraries, 13B 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and 
youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 
Special classes, 24 
Supervision, 2 
Surveys, 2 
Tenure of teachers, 11 
Testing, 10. Also see subject. 
Textbooks, 13B 
Training of teachers, 11 
Trends in education, 1A 
United States, education in, 
1A 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Workers’ education, 29 
Youth, sociology of, 9 





we know about our schools? Proc. 34p. The Commission. 


Free. 


Nat. Conference for Mobilization of Educ. Mobilization of 
education; National conference report, pt. 2. Mim. 35p. 


NEA. Free. 


Nat. Council of Chief State School Officers. Our system of 
education; a statement of some desirable policies, pro- 
grams and administrative relationships in education. 32p. 


NEA, 25c. 


NEA. Our school population; annual report of the profes- 
sion to the public. 15p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Education of the gifted. 
88p. NEA. 35c; quantity rates. 

New York (State) Univ. An educational program for our 
schools; a manual for community participation in educa- 
tional planning. 28p. The Dept. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Current issues and new 
trends in education; 37th annual Schoolmen’s week pro- 
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ceedings (Pa. univ. Bul. v. 51, No. 2). 348p. Univ. of 
Pa 


Peterson, R. A. Lutheranism and the educational ethic. 88p. 
Meador. $1.50. 

Public education and the future of Puerto Rico; a curricu- 
lum survey, 1948-1949, by the Institute of field studies, 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 614p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

*Raup, R. B. and others. The improvement of practical in- 
telligence; the central task of education. 303p. Harper. $4. 

Reeder, W. G. A first course in education. 3d ed, 621p. Mac- 
millan. $4.25. 

*Rugg, Harold and Brooks, B. M. The teacher in school and 
society; an introduction to education. 530p. World Bk. 
Co. $3.60. 

Ryan, J. J. Beyond humanism; towards a philosophy of 
Catholic education. 193p. Sheed. $3. 

Sargent, Porter. Extending horizons; how the new revela- 
tions may pierce the curtain of ignorance. 190p. The Au- 
thor, 11 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. $2. 

Sharkey, Don. These young lives; a review of Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States. 85p. Sadlier, 9-11 Park PI. 


NYC 7. 


(1B) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, AND 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Amer. Council on Educ. Cultural relations with the occu- 
pied countries . . . ed. by H. E. Snyder and M. S. Austin 
(Studies, ser. 1, No. 39). 107p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Educational progress in Japan and 
the Ryukyus . . . ed. by H. E. Snyder and M. S. Austin. 
Proc. 52p. The Council. 50c. 

Brosse, Therese. War-handicapped children; report on the 
European situation (UNESCO pub. No. 439, Problems in 
educ. No. 1). 142p. Columbia Univ. Press. 50c. 

Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. 
The unofficial ambassadors. 24p. The Com. 25c. 

Eisenstein, Miriam. Jewish schools in Poland, 1919-39; 
their philosophy and development. 112p. King’s Crown. 
$2.25. 

Francis, René. Education in Egypt. 44p. Distrib. by the 
Royal Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Pl. N.W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Education for one world; an- 
nual census of foreign students in the U. S. 50p. The 
Institute. 

Lindsay, Michael. Notes on educational problems in com- 
munist China, 1941-47 . . . with supplements on devel- 
opments in 1948 and 1949. Mim. 194p. Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $2.50. 

Moos, Elizabeth. The educational system of the Soviet 
Union. 63p. Nat. Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
114 E. 32nd St. NYC 16. 25c. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Point four and educa- 
tion. 27p. NEA. 20c; quantity rates. 

Turkish Information Office. Education in the new Turkey. 
19p. The Office, 444 E. 52nd St. NYC 22. Free. 

UNESCO. Primary teacher training (Int. bur. of educ. pub. 
No. 117). 253p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

UNESCO. The programme of UNESCO proposed by the 
Executive board. Proc. 88p. 45c; Report of the Director 
general on the activities of the organization from Oct. 
1949 to March 1950. 130p. $1. Distrib. by Columbia 
Univ. Press. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Building roads to peace; exchange of 
people between the United States and other countries 
(Pub. No. 3738). 71p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Orientation and English instruction 
for students from other lands; program of the Washing- 
ton Orientation center for foreign students and trainees 
.. . by M. L. Emmons (Bul. No. 8). 52p. Supt. of Docs. 
20c. 
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(1C) RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, AND CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


*Butts, R. F. The American tradition in religion and edu- 
cation. 230p. Beacon. $3. 

Coy, G. L. Ways towards self-discipline; a study in school 
living. 95p. Dalton Schools, Inc. 108 E. 89th St. NYC 
28. 75c. ‘ 

Hay, C. L. The blind spot in American public education. 
110p. Macmillan. $2. 

Henry, Virgil. The place of religion in public schools; a 
handbook to guide communities. 164p. Harper. $2.50. 
Jones, Vernon. Character and citizenship education; a sylla- 

bus for use in teacher training. 149p. NEA. $1. 

Palmer Foundation. Parents responsibility in character de- 
velopment. 109p. The Found. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
$1.10; 50c pa. 

Sellers, H. B. The Constitution and religious education. 
146p. Christopher. $2.25. 

Thayer, V. T. The relationship of church and state in edu- 
cation. 18p. Horace Mann League of the U. S. A. 1201 
16th St., N.W. Wash., 6, D. C. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Community leader- 
ship; the superintendent works with community leaders. 
24p. NEA. 25c. 

*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Public relations for 
America’s schools; 28th yrbk. 497p. NEA. $4. 

Bur. of Governmental Research (New Orleans). Adminis- 
trative organization and relationships in the New Or- 
leans public school system. 66p. The Bureau, 226 Caron- 
delet St. New Orleans 12, La. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance. Guide for making a follow-up study 
of school drop-outs and graduates (Calif. guidance bul. 
No. 13). Mim. 23p. The Dept. 

California Assn. of School Administrators. The people and 
the schools of California. 98p. The Assn. $1.75. 

Daniels, Whitman, comp. Bibliography of educational pub- 
rs relations. Mim. 45p. Amer. Col. Public Relations Assn. 

a 

Educ. Research Service. Size of class in 185 public-school 
systems in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 1949- 
50. (Cir. No. 6). Proc. 50p.; Size of class in public 
schools in 77 cities over 100,000 in population, 1949-50 
(Cir. No. 4). Proc. 32p.; Size of class in 766 public- 
school systems in cities 5,000 to 30,000 in populatidn, 
1949-50 (Cir. No. 8). Proc. 29p. NEA. $1. ea. 

*Evans, Ruth and Gans, Leo. Supervision of physical educa- 
tion. 293p. McGraw. $3.50. 

Ginger, L. V. A study of the elementary-school principal- 
ship in Kentucky (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bul. v. 22, 
No. 4). 144p. Ky. Univ. 50c. 

Grace, A. G., ed. Leadership in American education (Co- 
operative conf. for administrative officers of public and 
private schools. Proceedings, v. 13). Proc. 137p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $3.25. 

Hobson, R. L. Some psychological dimensions of academic 
administrators [and] Some psychological dimensions of 
business and industrial executives, by J. C. Rupe (Studies 
in higher educ. No. 73). 99p. Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. 
Reference. $1.50. 

Holmstedt, R. W. Problems in school administration (Ind. 
univ. School of educ. Bul. v. 26, No. 1). 65p. Ind. Univ. 
50c. 

no. A. J. Practical school administration. 284p. Gar- 
ratd. $3. 

Jacobson, P. B.; Reavis, W.C.; and Logsdon, J. D. Duties 
of school principals. 2d ed. 791p. Prentice. $6.65. 

Melchior, W. T. Instructional supervision; a guide to mod- 
ern practice. 485p. Heath. $4.50. 

Morlan, R. L. Intergovernmental relations in education (In- 
tergovernmental relations in the U. S. Res. mono. No. 3). 
Proc. 220p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
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NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers and Research Div. 
School marks and promotion. Rev. ed. (Discussion pam. 
No. 9). 24p. NEA. 15c. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. The county superintendent of 
schools in the United States. 188p. NEA. $2.50; $2. pa. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. An inquiry into the organization and ad- 
ministration of the state education agency of Utah. 35p. 
NEA. 

Newark (N.J.) Assn. of High School Department Chairmen. 
The high school department chairman; his role in the 
Newark schools. 14p. Supt. of Schools, Newark, N.J. 

Public education and the future of Puerto Rico; a curricu- 
lum survey 1948-49, by the Institute of field studies, 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 614p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

San Diego Co. (Calif.) Supt. of Schools. Business services ; 
a compilation of recommended school business procedures 
(Educ. mono. No. 23). Proc. 218p. Office of Supt. 

Sears, J. B. The nature of the administrative process with 
special reference to public school administration. 623p. 
McGraw. $5. 

Syracuse (N.Y.) Bd. of Educ. Research Div. Syracuse youth 
who did not graduate; a study of youth who withdrew 
from school before high school graduation, 1945-1949. 
Mim. 61p. The Bd. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The functions of state departments of 
education, with an inventory of the services provided by 
the 48 departments, by F. F. Beach (Misc. No. 12). 70p. 
Supt. of Docs. 40c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Organization and supervision of ele- 
mentary education in 100 cities, by E. G. Bathurst and 
others (Bul. No. 11). 84p. The Office. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State boards of education and chief 
state school officers; their status and legal powers, by 
W. W. Keesecker (Bul. No. 12). 114p. Supt. of Docs. 
30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State school systems; statistical sum- 
mary for 1947-48 (Cir. No. 270). Proc. 4p. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school systems, 1947- 
48 (Biennial survey of educ. 1946-48, chap. 2). 117p. 
Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Why do boys and girls drop out of 
school, and what can we do about it? [Report of] Work 
conference on life adjustment education . . . 1950 (Cir. 
No. 269). Proc. 72p. Supt. of Docs. 35c. 

*Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for better schools; the role of 
the official leader in program development. 330p. Pren- 
tice. $3.75. 

Williams, J. A. and others. A survey of the Bullitt county, 
Kentucky, public schools (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of 
school service. Bul. v. 23, No. 1). 83p. Ky. Univ. 50c. 


(3) FINANCE 


*Allen, H. P. The federal government and education; the 
original and complete study of education for the Hoover 
commission task force on public welfare. 333p. McGraw. 
$4. 

Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. Should New York City 
adopt fiscal independence for education? 19p. The Com. 
51 E. 42nd St. NYC 17. Free. 

Hartnett, R. C. Federal aid to education; the rights of chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools. 48p. Amer. Press. 25c. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Finance. New 
sources of local revenues for public schools. 23p. NEA. 
25c; quantity rates. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Expenditure per pupil in city school 
systems, 1948-49 (Cir. No. 271). Proc. 43p. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Public school finance programs of the 
48 states (Cir. No. 274). Proc. 110p. Supt. of Docs. 50c. 


(4) ScHOooL PLANT AND TRANSPORTATION 


The American school and university. 22d ed. 905p. Amer. 
School Pub. Corp. $4. 


Belknap, B. H. The school bus; a handbook for safe and 
economical transportation. 212p. Educ. Pubs. 

Caudill, W. W. Your schools; an approach to long-range 
planning of school buildings. 43p. Texas Engineering Exp. 
Sta. College Station, Texas. $1; Free in Texas. 

Educ. Research Service. Construction costs of 69 school 
buildings completed during the period 1947-1950 (Cir. 
No. 11, 1950). Proc. 19p. NEA. 50c. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Confer- 
ence. Proceedings (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v. 26, 
= 5). 75p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. 

1 


Nat. Soc. for the Prevention of Blindness. Classroom light- 
ing (Pub. No. 498). 15p. The Society. Single copy free; 
add'l copies 15c ea. 

New England School Development Council. Better seeing 
for better schools. Mim. 29p. The Council, 13 Kirkland 
St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New England School Development Council. The elementary 
school classroom. Proc. 24p. The Council. 45¢ to mem- 
bers ; 80c to non-members. 

North Carolina. Dept. of Public Instruction. Div. of School- 
house Planning. School design standards for the state of 
North Carolina. unp. The Dept. $1.50. 

Seagers, P. W. Visual environment for schoolrooms .. . 
with Proceedings of the Indiana illumination conference 
(Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v. 26, No. 3). 64p. Ind. 
Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. 75c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School buildings; remodeling, re- 
habilitation, modernization, repair, by N. E. Viles (Bul. 
No. 17). 37p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Wiley, C. C. School crossing signals. Mim. 12p. Ill. Univ. 
Dept. of Civil Engineering. 


(5) LEGISLATION 


Garber, L. O. The yearbook of the school law, 1950. 88p. 
The Author, School of Educ. Univ. of Pa. $2. 

Still, R. F. The Gilmer-Aikin bills; a study in the legisla- 
tive process. 198p. Steck Co. $2.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of School Admin. Compulsory 
school attendance and minimum educational requirements 
in the United States, 1950 (Cir. No. 278). Mim. 11p. The 
Office. Free. 


(6) EDUCATIONAL History 


Alsop, G. F. History of the Woman's medical college, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1850-1950. 256p. Lippincott. 
4 


$4. 

Barry, C. J. The Catholic university of America, 1903-1909; 
the rectorship of Denis J. O'Connell. 298p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.50. 

Beasley, Wallis. The life and educational contributions of 
James D. Porter (Contrib. to educ. No. 405). 191p. Geo. 
Peabody Col. $2.50. 

Berry, Romeyn. Behind the ivy; fifty years in one university 
a visits to sundry others. 337p. Cornell Univ. Press. 

3.50. 


Chaffin, N. C. Trinity college, 1839-1892; the beginnings of 


Duke University. 584p. Duke Univ. Press. $5. 

Cole, Luella. A history of education; Socrates to Montes- 
sori. 700p. Rinehart. $5. 

Forman, Sidney. West Point; a history of the United States 
military academy. 255p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Freedman, F. B. Walt Whitman looks at the schools. 278p. 
King’s Crown. $3.50. 

Gilbert, A.M. ACUNY; the Associated colleges of upper 
New York. 524p. Cornell Univ. Press. $4.75. 

Illini years, 1868-1950; a picture history of the University 
of Illinois. 134p. Univ. of Ill. Press. $3.50. 

Johnson, W. H. E. Russia’s educational heritage; teacher 
education in the Russian empire, 1600-1917. 351p. Rut- 
gers Univ. Press. $5. 

MacCracken, H. N. The hickory limb. 212p. Scribners. 
$2.75. 
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Orr, Dorothy. A history of education in Georgia. 463 p. 
Univ. of N. C. Press. $6. 

Wagner, C. A. Harvard; four centuries and freedoms. 326p. 
Dutton. $5. 

Wagstaff, H. M. Impressions of men and movements at 
the University of North Carolina. 110p. Univ. of N. C. 


Press. $2. 
(7) PsyCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Bacmeister, R. W. Your child and other people at home, at 
school, at play. 299p. Little. $3. 

*Frank, Mary and Frank, L. K. How to help your child in 
school. 368p. Viking. $2.95. 

*Hurlock, E. B. Child development. 2d ed. 669p. McGraw. 
$4.50. 

Hymes, J. L. Three to six; your child starts to school (Pub- 
lic affairs pam. No. 163). 32p. Public Affairs Pams. 20c. 

Jackson, Lydia and Todd, K. M. Child treatment and the 
therapy of play. 2d ed. 159p. Ronald. $2.50. 

Merry, F. K. and Merry R. V. The first two decades of life; 
a revision and extension of From infancy to adolescence. 
600p. Harper. $3.75. 

Neisser, E.G. How to live with children. 49p. Science Res. 
Associates. 40c; quantity rates. 

*Plant, J. S. The envelope; a study of the impact of the 
world upon the child. 299p. Commonwealth Fund. $3. 
Remmers, H. H. and Hackett, C. G. Let's listen to youth. 

49p. Science Res. Associates. 40c; quantity rates. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY 


Bloom, B. S. and Broder, L. J. Problem-solving processes 
of college students; an exploratory investigation (Sup. 
educ. mono. No. 73). 109p. Univ. of Chic. $2.75. 

Cole, L. E. and Bruce, W. F. Educational psychology. 768p. 
World Bk. Co. $4.50. 

Guthrie, E. R. and Powers, F. F. Educational psychology. 
530p. Ronald. $4. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Learning and instruction ; 
49th yrbk, pt. 1. 352p. The Soc. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Skinner, C. E., ed. Elementary educational psychology. 2d 
ed. 592p. Prentice. $3.75. 

Trow, W.C. Educational psychology. 2d ed. 761p. Hough- 


ton. $4. 
(9) SrupiEs OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Berenda, R. W. The influence of the group on the judg- 
ments of children; an experimental investigation. 86p. 
King’s Crown. $2.25. 

Drucker, A. J. Relationships between citizenship attitudes, 
parental education, and other variables (Studies in high- 
er educ. No. 71). 63p. Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref- 
erence. 75c. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The Negro child and 
youth in the American social order (Journal of Negro 
educ. v. 19, No. 3, yrbk. No. 19). p. 215-425. Howard 
Univ. $2. 

New York State Youth Commission. Partnership in youth 
(Bul. No. 3). 24p. The Commission. 

Palmer Foundation. Parents responsibility in character de- 
velopment. 109p. The Palmer Found. Texarkana, Ark.- 
Tex. $1.10; 50c pa. 

Shimberg, Benjamin. The development of a needs and prob- 
lems inventory for high-school youth (Studies in higher 
educ. No. 72). 78p. Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Refer- 
ence. $1.25. 

Taba, Hilda and Elkins, Deborah. With focus on human re- 
lations; a story of an eighth grade (Intergroup educ. in 
cooperating schools. Work in progress ser.). 227p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $2.50. 


(10) MEASUREMENT 


Amer. Institute for Research. Development of a test for 
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selecting research personnel. Proc. 33p. The Inst. 413 
Morewood Ave. Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Doppelt, J. E. The organization of mental abilities in the 
age range 13 to 17 (Contribs. to educ. No. 962). 86p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1949 fall testing program in independ- 
ent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. No. 53). 
Proc. 70p. The Bur. $1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1950 achievement testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. No. 
54). Proc. 119p. The Bur. $2. 

Freeman, F. S$. Theory and practice of psychological testing. 
518p. Holt. $3.75. 

Guilford, J. P. Fundamental statistics in psychology and 
education. 2d ed. 633p. McGraw. $5. 

*Gulliksen, Harold. Theory of mental tests. 486p. Wiley. $6. 

Hobson, R. L. Some psychological dimensions of academic 
administrators [and] Some psychological dimensions of 
business and industrial executives, by J. C. Rupe (Studies 
in higher educ. No. 73). 99p. Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. 
Reference. $1.50. 

Kent, G. H. Mental tests in clinics for children. 180p. Van 
Nostrand. $2.45. 

Micheels, W. J. and Karnes, M. R. Measuring educational 
achievement. 496p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Selover, Margaret, and others. Introduction to testing and 
the use of test results (Educ. records bul. No. 55). Proc. 
107p. Educ. Records Bur. $2. 

Travers, R. M. W. How to make achievement tests. 180p. 


Odyssey Press. $2.25. 
(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHER-TRAINING 


Amer. Council on Educ. The preparation of college teach- 
ers; report of a conference . . . ed. by T. C. Blegen and 
. y- Cooper (Studies, ser. 1, No. 42). 186p. The Coun- 
cil, $1.75. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. 1950 yrbk; Audio-visual ma- 
terials in teacher education, ed. by H. T. Batchelder. 262p. 
— D. Patterson, State Teachers Col. Luck Haven, Pa. 

2. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Com- 
mission on Teacher Evaluation. Better than rating; new 
approaches to appraisal of teaching services. 83p. NEA. 
$1.25. 

*Burr, J. B.; Harding, L. W.; and Jacobs, L. B. Student 
teaching in the elementary school. 440p. Appleton. $3.75. 

Denver Univ. School of Educ. Guide for supervising teach- 
ers. Mim. 24p. The Univ. 75c. 

Domas, S. J. Report of an exploratory study of teacher 
competence. Proc. 111p. New England School Develop- 
ment Council. 13 Kirkland St. Cambridge 38, Mass. $1.50 
to non-members; quantity rates. 

Educ. Research Service. Equivalents for college credits rec- 
ognized as meeting professional-growth requirements of 
salary schedules in cities over 30,000 in population (Cir. 
No. 1). Proc. 35p. NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Personnel committees including 
staff members in cities over 30,000 in population (Cir. 
No. 2). Proc. 15p. NEA. 50c. 

*Highet, Gilbert. The art of teaching. 291p. Knopf. $3.50. 

Holman, M. V. How it feels to be a teacher. 207p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 

Humphreys, A. L. Heaven in my hand. 76p. John Knox 
Press. $1.75. 

McKeough, M. J., ed. The teacher in the Catholic secon- 
dary school; the proceedings of the workshop on the 
teacher in the Catholic secondary school . . . 1949. 147p. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. The newly appointed 
teacher. 49p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
Pubs. 60c. 

Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and Professional Stand- 
ards. The teaching profession grows in service .. . 0 
group reports of the New Hampshire conference . . . 1949. 

194p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 
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Nat. Committee on Policies in Conservation Educ. Training 
teachers for conservation education; report of the Eagle 
River workshop conference . . . 1949. 14p. The Com. 
John W. Scott, Chmn. Univ. of Wyo. 15c. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Court 
decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1949. 23p. NEA. 
25c. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Dis- 
missal of Mitchell Ferguson; a preliminary report. 8p. 
NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Report of the NEA-WEA investigation 
committee on Kelso, Washington. 31p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Report of the professional investigation 
committee on teacher dismissals in Newport, New Hamp- 
shire. 16p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Twin Falls, Idaho, an example of unfair 
dismissal practices . . . report of an investigation. 19p. 
NEA. 

Rasey, M. I. This is teaching. 217p. Harper. $3. 

*Rugg, Harold and Brooks, B. M. The teacher in school and 
society; an introduction to education. 530p. World Bk. 
Co. $3.60. 

*Schorling, Raleigh and Wingo, G. M. Elementary-school stu- 
dent teaching. 452p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Stephenson, H. H. Internship in preparation of secondary- 
school teachers (Wyo. univ. Bur. of educ. res. and serv- 
ice. Bul. v. 8, No. 3). Proc. 36p. Wyo. Univ. Col. of 
Educ. 50c. 

Stigler, G. J. Employment and compensation in education 
(Nat. bur. of economic res. inc. Occasional pa. No. 33). 
77p. Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res. Inc. 1819 Broadway, NYC 
23. $1. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assn. of Amer. Planning 
a retirement system; for the guidance of college pension 
committees. 32p. The Assn. Free. 

UNESCO. Primary teacher training (Int. bur. of educ. pub. 
No. 117). 253p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Teachers abroad; exchange program 
with the United Kingdom, by P. E. Smith (Bul. No. 10). 
40p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Toward better college teaching, by 
F. J. Kelley (Bul. No. 13). 71p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Higher Educ. Suggestions for 
securing teaching positions. 9th rev. (Cir. No. 224). Mim. 
15p. The Office. Free. 

Virginia. Bd. of Educ. Div. of Related Instructional Services. 
Motion pictures for teacher education; a manual for use 
in pre-service and in-service teacher education. Mim. 91p. 
The Bd. Bur. of Teaching Materials. $1. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers, counselors, librarians, administra- 
tors... 15th ed. Proc. unp. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 


(12) AuDIo-vIsuAL EDUCATION 
(Aids in specific subjects are with the subject) 


Cass, A. W. and Stone, C. W. Your filmstrip ABC's; a 
handbook for community groups. 24p. Film Council of 
Amer. 35c. 

Freeman, W. S., ed. 1950-51 annotated list of phonograph 
records (kindergarten—grade 9). 33p. Children’s Read- 
ing Service. 106 Beekman St. NYC 7. 10c. 

Fulton, W. R. A guide to in-service study of audio-visual 
aids. Mim. 30p. Univ. of Okla. Extension Div. 50c. 

“Good evening neighbors!” The story of.an American in- 
stitution; fifteen years of America’s town meeting of the 
air with a glance ahead. 79p. Town Hall, Inc. 123 W. 
43rd St. NYC 18. $1. 

Haas, K. B. and Packer, H. Q. Preparation and use of audio- 
visual aids. Rev. and enl. ed. of Preparation and use of 
visual aids. 327p. Prentice. $4.65; $3.50 text ed. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
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guide to free films. 10th ed. Proc. 392p. Educators Prog- 
ress Service. $5. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free slidefilms. 2d ed. Proc. 128p. Educators Prog- 
ress Service. $3. 

Kinder, J. S. Audio-visual materials and techniques. 624p. 
Amer. Bk. Co. $4.75. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Proceedings, 
DAVI conferences, 1949. 61p. Mim.; A report on the 
DAVI Atlantic City conference, 1950. 32p. Mim. NEA. 
25c ea. 

O’Brien, Mae. Children’s reactions to radio adaptations of 
juvenile books. Proc. 146p. King’s Crown. $2. 

Sillars, Robertson, and others. Audio-visual education in in- 
ternational and human relations. 58p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Movie projectors in public high schools, 
by Seerley Reid (Pam. No. 109). 16p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Radio script catalog; a list of more 
than 1,300 annotated radio scripts which are available on 
free loan from the Radio script and transcription ex- 
change of the Office of education, prepared by G. G. 
Broderick. 6th ed. 84p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. U. S. Government films for school and 
industry . . . 1950 sup. 15p. United World Films, Inc. 
Free. 

Wilson, W. H. and Haas, K. B. The film book for business, 
education, and industry. 259p. Prentice. $4.65. 


(13A) CurrICULUM, EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES, AND TEACHING METHODS 


* Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Foster- 
ing mental health in our schools; 1950 yrbk. 320p. NEA. 
$3. 

Bayles, E. E. The theory and practice of teaching. 362p. 
Harper. $3. 

*Caswell, H. L. and others. Curriculum improvement in pub- 
lic school systems. 462p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

Featherstone, W. B. A functional curriculum for youth. 
276p. Amer. Book Co. $3.25. 

Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum principles and social trends. Rev. 
ed. 768p. Macmillan. $5. 

Haas, K. B. and Ewing, C. H. Tested training techniques. 
111p. Prentice. $1.50. 

Herrick, V. E. and Tyler, R. W., eds. Toward improved 
curriculum theory (Chic. univ. Sup. educ. mono. No. 71). 
124p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.75. 

Klopf, Gordon. Planning student activities in the high 
school. Mim. 93p. Wis. High School Forensic Assn. 1327 
University Ave. Madison, Wis. 25c. 

Knauff, M. E. and others, comps. The elementary school 
curriculum; an annotated bibliography. Mim. 52p. The 
Comps. Irvington High School, Irvington, N. J. $1 pre- 
paid. 

Krug, E. A. Curriculum planning. 306p. Harper. $3. 

*Lee, J. M. and Lee, D. M. The child and his curriculum. 2d 
ed. 710p. Appleton. $4.50. 

Lewis, R. L. The organization and administration of sum- 
mer public school educational and recreational programs 
in districts within metropolitan areas of the United States 
(Calif. public school admin. service Res. in admin. No. 
2). 45p. Calif. Assn. of School Admins. 35 N. Raymond 
Ave. Pasadena 5, Calif. $1.25. 

Mallinson, G. G. Sponsoring the science club (Western 
Mich. Col. of educ. Faculty contribs. ser. 2, No. 1). 18p. 
Western Mich. Col. of Educ. Graduate Div. 10c. 

Mallinson, G. G. The use of films in elementary science 
(Western Mich. Col. of educ. Faculty contribs. ser. 2, 
No. 2). 23p. Western Mich. Col. of Educ. Graduate Div. 


10c. 
*Mitchell, L. S. Our children and our schools. 510p. Simon 
& Schuster. $4. 
Mock, Albert. A manual of extracurricular activities; a sum- 
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mary of current practices. [2d ed.] Proc. 125p. The au- 
thor. 5752 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 19, Ind. $2. 

Mort, P. R. and Vincent, W. S. Modern educational prac- 
tice; a handbook for teachers. 437p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Student Councils. The student council in the 
secondary school; a handbook for student councils and 
their sponsors. 356p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Learning and instruc- 
tion; 49th yrbk. pt. 1. 352p. The Soc. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 
New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Gateways to guidance (The 

junior high school way. Bul. No. 2). 58p. The Bd. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Social living in junior high 
schools and grades seven and eight of elementary schools 
(The junior high school way. Bul. No. 3). 98p. The Bd. 

Ritter, E. L. and Shepherd, L. A. Methods of teaching in 
town and rural schools. Rev. ed. 650p. Dryden Press. 
$3.50. 

*Smith, B. O.; Stanley, W. O.; and Shores, J. H. Funda- 
mentals of curriculum development. 780p. World Bk. Co. 
$4.50. 

Southern States Work Conference on Educ. Problems. Learn- 
ing by living; education for wise use of resources. 122p. 
Fla. State Dept. of Educ. 50c. 

Taba, Hilda and Elkins, Deborah. With focus on human 
relations; a story of an eighth grade (Intergroup educ. in 
cooperating schools. Work in progress ser.). 227p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $2.50. 

Theman, Viola. A good school day (Parent-teacher ser.). 
59p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 60c. 
Thompson, N. Z. High times; 700 suggestions for social 

activities. 253p. Dutton. $2.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Core curriculum in public high schools; 
an inquiry into practices, 1949, by G. S. Wright (Bul. 
No. 5). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Extraclass activities for all pupils, by 
Ellsworth Tompkins (Bul. No. 4). 54p. Supt. of Docs. 
20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Where children live affects curriculum, 
by E. G. Bathurst (Bul. No. 7). 77p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 


(13B) TEACHING AIDS AND MATERIALS, AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Fowlkes, J. G.; Meyers, Ann; and Cody, P. T., eds. Elemen- 
tary teachers guide to free curriculum materials. 7th ed. 
Proc. 343p. Educ. Progress Service. $4.50. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services. Free and inexpensive materials. 5th ed. 
162p. The Col. 50c. 

Johnson, M. F. and Cook, D. E. Manual of cataloging and 
classification for small school and public libraries. 4th 
ed. 7ip. Wilson. 90c. 

Martin, L. K. Magazines for school libraries. Rev. ed. 196p. 
Wilson. $2.75. 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of free and inexpensive pictures for 
the classroom (1950 ed.). 37p. The Author, Box 222, On- 
tario, Calif. 50c. 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of free and inexpensive teaching aids 
(1950 ed.). 34p. The Author, Box 222, Ontario, Calif. 
50c. 

Planning school library quarters; a functional approach, by 
Subcommittee . . . of Hlinois library association. Proc. 53p. 
ALA. $1.50. 

Shaw, R. M. How to make relief maps. Mim. 9p. Temple 
Univ. Div. of Secondary Educ: Curriculum Lab. 20c. 

Southern States Work-Conference on Educ. Problems. Teach- 
ing materials in the modern school. 116p. L. O. Calhoun, 
Fla. State Dept. of Educ. 40c. 

Stewart, M. S. Prejudice in textbooks (Public affairs pam. 
No. 160). 31p. Public Affairs Assn. 20c. 


(14) INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Intergroup Educ. in Cooperating 
Schools. Elementary curriculum in intergroup relations; 
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case studies in instruction (Work in progress ser.). 248p. 

The Council. $2.50. 

Amer. Jewish Committee. A brief survey of the major 
agencies in the field of intercultural education. Proc. 68p. 
The Com. 386 4th Ave. NYC 16. 40c. 

Cook, L. A., ed. College programs in intergroup relations 
(College study in intergroup relations, v. 1). 365p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.75. 

DuBois, R. D. Neighbors in action; a manual for local lead- 
ers in intergroup relations. 294p. Harper. $3. 

NEA. Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Educ. True faith and allegiance; an inquiry into education 
for human brotherhood and understanding, ed. by Harold 
Benjamin. 101p. NEA. 75c; quantity rates. 

Van Til, William, and others. Democracy demands it; a re- 

source unit for intercultural education in the high school. 


117p. Harper. $1.50. 


(15) PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND ELEMENTARY 
EpuCATION (See also Section 7) 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Helping children solve 
their problems, ed. by Frances Mayfarth. 40p. The Assn. 
75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Recommended equip- 
ment and supplies for nursery, kindergarten, primary and 
intermediate schools. 1950 rev. 59p. The Assn. $1. 

Caswell, H. L. and Foshay, A. W. Education in the elemen- 
tary school. 2d ed. 406p. Amer. Bk. Co. $3.25. 

Dougherty, J. H.; Gorman, F. H.; and Phillips, C. A. Ele- 
mentary school organization and management. Rev. ed. 
369p. Macmillan. $3.75. 

*Hildreth, Gertrude. Readiness for school beginners. 382p. 
World Bk. Co. $3.60. 

*Lee, J. M. and Lee, D. M. The child and his curriculum. 
2d ed. 710p. Appleton. $4.50. 

Mehl, M. A.; Mills, H. H.; and Douglass, H. R. Teaching 
in elementary school. 541p. Ronald. $4.50. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Help- 
ing young children to work independently, by Mary 
Bressler and Lilian Moore (Educ. res. bul. No. 12). 
[30p.] The Bd. 25¢c. 

Read, K. H. The nursery school; a human relationships 
laboratory. 264p. Saunders. $3.50. 

*Wills, C. D. and Stegman, W. H. Living in the kinder- 
garten. 374p. Follett Pub. Co. $3.50. 


(16) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Alexander, W. M. and Saylor, J. G. Secondary education; 
basic principles and practices. 536p. Rinehart. $4. 

Briggs, T. H.; Leonard, J. P.; and Justman, Joseph. Secon- 
dary education. Rev. ed. 468p. Macmillan. $4. 

*Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Evalua- 
tive criteria. 1950 ed. 305p. The Study, 744 Jackson Pl. 
Washington 6, D. C. $3.50; $2.50 pa. 

Douglass, H. R., ed. Education for life adjustment; its 
meaning and implementation. 491p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Good schools don’t just happen! A guide to action for life 
adjustment education. [Prepared for the Commission on 
life adjustment education for youth by staff members of 
the U. S. Office of education.] [26p.] Science Research 
Associates. 10c; quantity rates. 

Life adjustment education in the secondary school (Self- 
appraisal checklists). Proc. ump. Texas Study of Secon- 
dary Educ. Univ. of Texas. 50c; quantity rates. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. Research find- 
ings applicable to teaching in the secondary school; 1950 
ytbk. 95p. The Assn. 1035 Kenyon Ave. Plainfield, NJ. 

*Spears, Harold. The high school for today. 380p. Amef. 
Bk. Co. $4. 

Stiles, L. J. and Dorsey, M. F. Democratic teaching in set 
ondary schools. 579p. Lippincott. $4. 

Syracuse (N.Y.) Bd. of Educ. Research Div. Syracuse youth 
who did not graduate; a study of youth who withdrew 
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from school before high school graduation, 1946-1949. 
Mim. 61p. The Bd. 

U. S. Office of Educ. High school staff and size of school, 
by Ellsworth Tompkins and W. H. Gaumnitz (Cir. No. 
317). Proc. 24p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Holding power and size of high schools, 
by W. H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins (Cir. No. 
322). Proc. 25p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. [Tentative] report of the Commission 
on life adjustment education for youth to the National 
conference at Chicago, October 16-18, 1950. Proc. 164p. 
The Office. Free. 


(17A) LANGUAGE ARTS 


Burger, I. B. Creative play acting; learning through dra- 
ma. 199p. A. S. Barnes. $3. 

Cross, E. A. and Carney, Elizabeth. Teaching English in 
high schools. Rev. ed. 550p. Macmillan. $4. 

Hook, J. N. The teaching of high school English. 466p. 
Ronald. $4. 

Knower, F. H. Speech education in Ohio; a research sur- 
vey. Proc. 157p. Ohio State Univ. Dept. of Speech. 
Mary Dorothy, Sister. Choral recitation in the grades. 96p. 

Educator's Washington Dispatch. $1. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Using periodicals; a 
report of the Committee on the use of magazines and 
newspapers in the English class. 114p. The Council. 60c. 

Ommanney, K. A. and Ommanney, P. C. The stage and 
the school. 2d rev. ed. 571p. Harper. $2.40. 

Stearns, G. B. English in the small high school. 334p. 
Univ. of Nebr. Press. $3.50. 


(17B) READING 


Bond, G. L. and Wagner, E. B. Teaching the child to 
read. Rev. ed. 467p. Macmillan. $3.75. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Fifteenth year- 
book; Developing personal and group relationships 
through reading. 147p. Claremont College. 

Dolch, E. W. Teaching primary reading. 2d ed. 458p. 
Garrard Press. $3. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Keeping reading programs abreast of the 
times (Proceedings of the Annual conference on read- 
ing. v. 12; Sup. educ. mono. No. 72). 247p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $2.90. 

Norvell, G. W. The reading interests of young people. 
262p. Heath. $3.50. 

— C. R. Progress in primary reading. 463p. Webster. 

3.60. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. Basal instruction in reading; a report 
of the Sth Annual conference on reading, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, July 11-22, 1949. 138p. Univ. of Pittsburgh. 

Zirbes, Laura. What is wrong with today’s reading instruc- 
tion? (Service buls. for teachers, No. 1). 15p. Ohio State 
Univ. 15c; quantity rates. 


(17C) ForRBIGN LANGUAGES 


Cheydleur, F. D. and Schenck, E. A. From the ASTP for- 
ward; standardized test results in foreign languages at 
the University of Wisconsin, 1943-1949 (Wis. univ. bul. 
Ser. No. 3194). 63p. Wis. Univ. Bur. of Guidance and 
Records. 

Press, Cynthia, comp. Study guides to films for use in Span- 
ish classes. Proc. 34p. Stephens College. 50c. 


(18) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


California. Dept. of Educ. Guidebook for conservation edu- 
cation; a proposal for a program of action in the schools 
of California. 48p. The Dept. 

Grossnickle, F. E.; Metzner, William; and Wade, F. A. 
Number as the child sees it; a series of devices for teach- 
ing arithmetic meaningfully. Proc. unp. Winston. 24c. 

Grossnickle, F. E. and Metzner, William. The use of vis- 
ual aids in the teaching of arithmetic. 58p. Rambler 
Press, 50 Court St. Brooklyn 2, N.Y. $2. 

Heiss, E. D.; Obourn, E. S.; and Hoffman, C. W. Modern 
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science teaching. Revision of Modern methods and ma- 
terials for teaching science. 462p. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Mallinson, G. G. The use of films in elementary science 
(Western Mich. col. of educ. Faculty contribs. ser. 2, 
No. 2). 23p. Western Mich. Col. of Educ. 10c. 

Nat. Committee on Policies in Conservation Educ. Con- 
servation in the schools . . . report of the Lake Villa 
workshop conference. 14p. The Com. 1409 Garfield St. 
Laramie, Wyo. 15c. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Advisory Council on Indus- 
try-Science Teaching Relations. How science teachers use 
business-sponsored teaching aids. Proc. 35p. The Assn. 
$1; quantity rates. 

Nixon, A. F. Teaching biology for appreciation. 143p. 
Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 16 E. 43rd St NYC 17. $3. 
UNESCO. Inventories of apparatus and materials for teach- 
ing science; v. 1, Primary, and vocational 

schools. 92p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $1. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Better living through wise use of 
resources, by Halene Hatcher (Bul. No. 15). 76p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The teaching of science in public 
high schools; an inquiry into offerings, enrollments, and 
selected teaching conditions, 1947-48, by P. G. Johnson 
(Bul. No. 9). 48p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Urbancek, J. J., comp. Mathematical teaching aids (Chic. 
— J. v. 31, Nos. 5-6, sup.). 33p. Chic. Teachers 


(19) Soctat Srupres 


California. Dept. of Educ. Guidebook for conservation edu- 
cation; a proposal for a program of action in the schools 
of California. 48p. The Dept. 

Corbett, J. F. and others. Current affairs and modern edu- 
cation; a survey of the nation’s schools. 278p. Current 
Affairs Report. N. Y. Times. $1. 

Dratz, E. M., comp. Aids to world understanding for ele- 
mentary school children; an annotated bibliography. 47p. 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 50c. 

Hartley, W. H. A guide to audio-visual materials for ele- 
mentary school social studies. 192p. Rambler Press, 50 
Court St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. $3.50. 

Jennings, M. Van B. The development of the modern 
problems course in the senior high school (Contrib. to 
educ. No. 968). 180p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.85. 

Michaelis, J. U. Social studies for children in a democracy. 
466p. Prentice. $4.25. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Teaching 
America’s heritage of freedom. (Proceedings, v. 46). 
Proc. 79p. The Council. $1. 

Moffatt, M. P. Social studies instruction; organization, 
teaching, and supervision of the social studies in secon- 
dary schools. 524p. Prentice. $4.25. 

Peattie, Roderick. Teaching of geography; a dynamic ap- 
proach. 185p. Appleton. $1.90. 

Preston, R. C. Teaching social studies in the elementary 
school. 337p. Rinehart. $3. 

Sloyan, G. S. Christian concepts in social studies in Catho- 
lic education; 204p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Better living through wise use of 
resources, by Halene Hatcher (Bul. No. 15). 76p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 
16 mm. sound films . . . pr 
No. 1). Sip. The Office. 20c. 

U. S. ce of Educ. Promising developments in elemen- 
tary social studies (Educ. briefs No. 20). Mim. 16p. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. A selected bibliography for teaching 
about the United Nations. 3d ed. rev. Proc. 10p. The 
Office. Free. 

Wesley, E. B. Teaching social studies in high schools. 3d 
ed. 594p. Heath. $4. 

Willcockson, Mary, ed. Social education of young chil- 
dren, kindergarten-primary grades. Rev. ed. (Nat. Coun- 
cil for the social studies. Curriculum ser. No. 4). 120p. 
Nat. Council for the Social Studies. $1.50. 


Motion pictures on democracy; 
by Seerley Reid (Bul. 
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(20) ART AND Music 


Art education today, 1949-50: The teacher. 91p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

Burger, I. B. Creative play acting; learning through drama. 
199p. A. S. Barnes. $3. 

Carnine, H. J. Instrumental music housing (Wyo. univ. 
Bur. of educ. res. and service. Bul. v. 8, No. 1). Proc. 
36p. Wyo. Univ. Col. of Educ. 50c. 

Carter, M. R. and Fox, W.H. Art in the elementary schools 
of Indiana (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v. 26, No. 2). 
83p. Ind. Univ. 75c. 

Kaho, E. E. Analysis of the study of music literature in 
selected American colleges (Contrib. to educ. No. 971). 
74p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 

Murphy, H. A. Teaching musicianship; a manual of meth- 
ob and materials. 275p. Coleman-Ross Co. 25 W. 45th 
St. NYC 19. $4.50. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Junior high school cur- 
riculum; consultants report. Mim. 20p. The Conf. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music education ad- 
vancement program; 1950 progress report. Mim. 4lp. 
The Conf. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. National project on 
em instruction; progress panorama 2. Mim. 40p. The 

n 


Myers, L. K. Teaching children music in the elementary 
school. 327p. Prentice. $3.75. 

Ommanney, K. A. and Ommanney, P. C. The stage and 
the school. 2d rev. ed. 571p. Harper. $2.40. 


(21A) GENERAL VOCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Inc. A new look at life adjustment 
education; contributions of practical arts and vocational 
education to life adjustment education. 48p. The Assn. 
25c. 

American Vocational Assn., Inc. Vocational advisory com- 
mittees; improving vocational programs through in- 
creased use of advisory committees. 39p. The Assn. 25c. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Office of Vocational 
Educ. The community is your classroom; cooperative oc- 
cupational training in Michigan schools (Bul. No. 297). 
26p. The Dept. 

New York (State) Univ. The organization and admin- 
istration of vocational-technical courses in secondary 
schools (Bul. No. 1383). 43p. The Univ. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. Digest of 
annual reports of state boards for vocational education 
. .- 1949. Proc. 74p. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Instructional guide 
for use in vocational schools providing training for blind 
persons (Rehabilitation service ser. No. 110). 45p. Supt. 
of Docs. 

(21B) Business EDUCATION 


Blackstone, E. G. and Smith, S. L. Improvement of instruc- 
tion in typewriting. 2d ed. 470p. Prentice. $4. 

Delta Pi Epsilon. Kappa Chapter. A directory of film eval- 
uations for teachers of business subjects (v. 2). Mim. 
68p. Mich. Univ. School of Educ. 75c. 

Lamb, M. M. Your first year of teaching shorthand and 
transcription. 300p. South-Western Pub. Co. $2.40. 

National Business Teachers Assn. and Eastern Business 
Teachers Assn. Evaluating competence for business oc- 
cupations (Amer. business educ. yrbk. v. 7). 302p. N. Y. 
Univ. Bkstore. $3.75. 

Walters, R. G. and Nolan, C. A. Principles and problems 
of business education. 453p. South-Western Pub. Co. 


$2.60. 


(21C) AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


— Carsie. Teaching agriculture. 353p. McGraw. 
3.50. 


(22) GUMANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Amer. Council on Educ. Housing of students, by R. M. 
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“gees and others. (Ser. 6, No. 14). 68p. The Council, 
4 

Arbuckle, D. S. Teacher counseling. 178p. Addison-Wes- 
ley Press, Cambridge 42, Mass. $3.50. 

Barahal, G. D. Converting a veterans guidance center. Proc, 
99p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Brayfield, A. H., ed. Readings in modern methods of coun- 
seling. 526p. Appleton. $5. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Occupational Informa. 
tion and Guidance. Guide for making a follow-up study 
of school dropouts and graduates (Calif. guidance bul. 
No. 13). Mim. 23p. The Dept. 

Cunliffe, R. B. The guidance program in the public sec- 
ondary schools in New Jersey (Rutgers univ. studies in 
educ. No. 16). Proc. 57p. Rutgers Univ. Press. $1. 

Erickson, C. E. The counseling interview. 174p. Prentice. 
$1.75. 

Froehlich, C. P. Guidance services in smaller schools. 352p. 
McGraw. $3.75. 

Hahn, M. E. and MacLean, M. S. General clinical counsel- 
ing in educational institutions. 375p. McGraw. $3.50. 
Hamrin, S. A. Chats with teachers about counseling. 226p. 

McKnight. $3. 
*Hamrin, S$. A. and Paulson, B. B. Counseling adolescents. 
371p. Science Res. Associates. $3.50. 

Harden, E. L. How to organize your guidance program. 
Proc. 70p. Science Res. Associates. $1.50. 

Hartley, David. Guidance in New York state; a report on 
the scope, organization and practices of guidance. 19p. 
N.Y. State Univ. 10c. 

Hulslander, S. C. Referring counselees to specialists (Amer. 
guidance program monos. No. 33). Proc. 28p. Research 
Pub. Co., 687 Boylston St. Boston 6, Mass. $1.50. 

Kennedy, E. G., ed. Problems in counselor training; report 
of a conference . . . 1949 (Kan. state teachers col. Bul. 
v. 46, No. 7). 79p. Kansas State Teachers Col. Pittsburg, 


Kan, 

Lefever, D. W.; Turrell, A. M.; and Weitzel, H. I. Prin- 
ciples and techniques of guidance. Rev. ed. 577p. Ronald. 
$4.25. 

Manning, E. C. Co-ordination of secondary school and 
college counseling (Amer. guidance program, monos. 
No. 48). Proc. 27p. Research Pub. Co. Inc., 687 Boylston 
St. Boston 6, Mass. $1. 

Minnesota Univ. College of Educ. High school-college cur- 
riculum articulation in Minnesota. Proc. 63p. The Univ. 
Bur. of Educ. Res. Free; Itd. supply. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans of Women. The dean of women in 
the institution of higher learning. Rev. ed. 15p. The 
Assn. 25c. 

Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn. Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee. 1950 directory of vocational counseling services. 98p. 
The Com. Box 64, Washington Univ., St. Louis 5, Mo. $1. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Gateways to guidance; 
some aspects of mental hygiene for classroom teachers 
(The junior high school way. Bul. No. 2). 58p. The Bd. 

Orme, Rhoda. Counseling in residence halls. 143p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.50. 

Porter, E. H. An introduction to therapeutic counseling. 
223p. Houghton. $2.75. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Proceedings of the 
14th annual guidance conference. (Studies in higher 
educ. No. 69). 97p. The Univ. $1.50. 

Robinson, F. P. Principles and procedures in student coun- 
seling. 321p. Harper. $3. . 

*Rothney, J. W. M. and Roens, B. A. Guidance of Ameri- 
can youth. 269p. Harvard Univ. Press. $5. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Why do boys and girls er out of 
school, and what can we do about it? [Report of] Work 
conference on life adjustment education . . . 1950 (Cir. 

No. 269). Proc. 72p. Supt. of Docs. 35c. ; 
U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. In-service 
preparation for guidance duties . . . Pt. 1 (Misc. 3314- 
7A). Proc. 48p. Supt. of Docs. 30c; Pt. 2 (Misc. 3314- 
7B). Mim. 41p. The Office. Free from the Office. _ 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Instructional 
guide for use in vocational schools providing training for 
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blind persons (Rehabilitation service ser. No. 110). 45p. 
Supt. of Docs. 

Williamson, E. G. Counseling adolescents; revision of 
part I of How to counsel students. 548p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Wrenn, C. G. and Dugan, W. E. Guidance procedures in 
high school; some recommended procedures based upon 
a survey of present practices in Minnesota (Minn. univ. 
Col. of educ. Modern school practices ser. No. 1). 71p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $1.50. 


(23) HEALTH, PHYSICAL, AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
Measurement and evaluation materials in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 138p. The Assn. $2.50. 

Broer, M. R. and Hiss, Anna, eds. Report of the Interna- 
tional congress on the physical education of girls and 
women . . . Copenhagen, Denmark, July 18-23, 1949. 
182p. Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. $1.65. 

Butler, G. D. Playgrounds; their administration and opera- 
tion. 459p. A. S. Barnes. $4. 

Clarke, H. H. Application of measurement to health and 
physical education. 2d ed. 493p. Prentice. $4.50. 

Coops, H. L. Health education in elementary schools; ac- 
tivities, materials, methods. 279p. A. S. Barnes. $3.50. 

*Evans, Ruth, and Gans, Leo. Supervision of physical edu- 
cation. 293p. McGraw. $3.50. 

An experience in health education. 175p. W. K. Kellogg 
Found. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hunt, S. E. and Cain, Ethel. Games the world around 
[Rev. ed.] 269p. A. S. Barnes. $3. 

Irwin, F. L. The theory of camping; an introduction to 
camping in education. 178p. A. S. Barnes. $2.50. 

Jones, Edwina; Morgan, Edna; and Stevens, Gladys. Meth- 
ods and materials in elementary physical education. 258p. 
World Bk. Co. $3. 

Mulac, M. E. and Holmes, M. S. The school game book, 
131p. Harper. $2.50. 

Nash, J. B. Opportunities in physical education, health and 
recreation. 80p. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. $1. 
Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. High-school driver edu- 
cation; policies and recommendations. 78p. NEA. 50c; 

quantity rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Visual materials in safe- 
ty education; Supplement 2. Proc. 44p. NEA. 30c; quan- 
tity rates. 

Nat. Commission on ye | Educ. and Nat. Council for the 
Social Studies. Fire safety for teachers of intermediate 
grades. (Fire safety ser. No. 2). 32p. NEA. 50c; quan- 
tity rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. and Nat. Council for the 
Social Studies. Fire safety—for teachers of primary grades 
(Fire safety ser. No. 1). 24p. NEA. 50c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Conference on Graduate Study in Health Educ., Physi- 
cal Educ. and Recreation. Report of the 1950 Conference. 
; lp. The Athletic Inst. Inc. 209 S. State St. Chic. 4. Il. 


i. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Health in the 
elementary school; 29th yrbk. (Bul. v. 30, No. 1). 383p. 
NEA. $3. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Div. of Child Welfare. 
Evaluative study of health education in the public schools 
of the city of New York; a survey with recommendations. 
236p. The Bd. 

Paterson, R. G. Foundations of community health educa- 
tion. 288p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Shaw, J. H.; Troester, C. A.; and Gabrielsen, M. A. In- 

dividual sports for men. 399p. Saunders. $4.50. 

Sibley, Katharine. The use and practice of the democratic 
process challenge physical education (The J. Richard 
Street lecture for 1950). 18p. Syracuse Univ. Press. 50c. 

Smalley, Jeannette. Physical saention activities for the ele- 


mentary school. Proc. 129p. The Nat. Press, Millbrae, 
Calif. $2.50. 

Stafford, G. T. Preventive and corrective physical education. 
Rev. ed. 321p. A. S. Barnes. $3.75. 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Physical education in the school child’s 
day by S. A. McNeely and Elsa Schneider (Bul. No. 14). 
94p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

Waldo, Maribelle, and Mickelson, J. M. Sources of free 
and inexpensive materials in health education; an anno- 
tated list. Mim. 13p. Temple Univ. Teachers Col. 25c. 

Whitten, C. W. Interscholastics; a discussion of inter- 
scholastic contests. 271p. Ill. High School Assn. 11 S, La 
Salle St. Chic. 3, Ill. $3. 


(24) SpgciAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


*Bettelheim, Bruno. Love is not enough; the treatment of 
emotionally distributed children. 386p. Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill. $4.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Questions on the education of 
mentally retarded minors in California, by F. W. Doyle 
(Bul. v. 19, No. 1). 47p. The t. 

Garrison, K. G. The psychology of exceptional children. 
Rev. ed. 517p. Ronald. $4.50. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Education of the gifted. 
88p. NEA. 35c; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. The education of ex- 
ceptional children; 49th yrbk., pt. 2, 350p. The Soc. 
$3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Nitchie, E. H. New lessons in lip reading; based on E. B. 
Nitchie’s Lip-reading principles and practice. 251p. Lip- 
pincott. $4. 

Taylor, E. J. Help at last for cerebral palsy (Public af- 
airs pam. No. 158). 31p. Public affairs Com. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Conference on the education of ex- 
ceptional children and youth . . . 1950. Proc. 27p. The 

ce. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Curriculum adjustments for the men- 
tally retarded; a guide for elementary and secondary 
schools, rev. by E. H. Martens. 2d ed. (Bul. No. 2). 100p. 
Supt. of Docs. 35c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of special schools and classes 
for exceptional children, 1947-48 (Biennial survey of 
educ., 1946-48, chap. 5). 82p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Instructional guide 
for use in vocational schools providing training for blind 
persons (Rehabilitation service ser. No. 110). 45p. Supt. 
of Docs. 

Utley, Jean. What's its name? A guide to speech and hear- 
ing development. 172p. Univ. of Ill. Press. $2. 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. The exceptional 
child in infancy and early childhood; proceedings of the 
annual spring conference on education and the exceptional 
child. 48p. The Schools. Free. 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. Some contemporary 
thinking about the exceptional child; proceedings of a 
special conference on education and the exceptional child. 
64p. The Schools. Free. 


(25) EpuUCATION FoR Famity LIFE, 
AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Dyer, D. T. The family today; a guide for leaders in fam- 
ily life education; materials, techniques, and procedures. 
169p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2.50. 

Kirkendall, L. A. Sex education as human relations; a 
guidebook on content and methods for school authorities 
and teachers. 351p. Inor. $4.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. A college course in consumer problems; a hand- 
book for instructors. 134p. The Assn. 60c; quantity rates. 


(26) Rurat EDUCATION 


Nat. Committee on Policies in Conservation Educ. Training 
teachers for conservation education; report of the Eagle 
River workshop conference . . . 1949. 14p. The Com. 
John W. Scott, Chmn. Univ. of Wyo. 15c. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. The county superintendent of 
schools in the United States. 188p. NEA. $2.50; $2. pa. 
U. S. Office of Educ. The one-teacher school—its midcen- 
tury status, by W. H. Gaumnitz and D. T. Blose (Cir. 

No. 318). Proc. 30p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 
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(27) Necro EDUCATION 


Guzman, J. P. Some achievements of the Negro through 
education. Rev. ed. (Records & res. pam. No. 1). Mim. 
34p. Tuskegee Institute. 50c. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The Negro child 
and youth in the American social order (Journal of Negro 
educ. v. 19, No. 3, ytbk. No. 19). p. 215-425. Howard 
Univ. $2. 

(28A) HIGHER EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Counseling foreign students 
(Studies, ser. 6, No. 15). 54p. The Council. 75c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Discriminations in college admis- 
sions; a report of a conference . . . ed. by F. J. Brown 
(Studies, ser. 1, No. 41). 67p. The Council. 50c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Health services in state institutions 
of higher learning in Mississippi; report of a survey. 67p. 


The Council. $1. 
Amer. Council on Educ. Higher education in the national 


service; report of a national conference . . . ed. by F. J. 
Brown (Studies, ser. 1, No. 44). 151p. The Council. 
$1.50. 


Amer. Council on Educ. The preparation of college teach- 
ers; report of a conference . . . ed. by T. C. Blegen and 
R. M. Cooper (Studies, ser. 1, No. 42). 186p. The Coun- 
cil. $1.75. 

*Benjamin, Harold, ed. Democracy in the administration of 
higher education (John Dewey soc. 10th yrbk). 240p. 
Harper. $3. 

Bogue, J. P. The community college. 390p. McGraw. $4. 

Boulding, K. E. Religious perspectives of college teaching 
in economics. 24p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 400 Prospect 
St. New Haven, Conn. 

California Study of General Educ. in the Junior College. 
Problems and proposals concerning general education in 
California junior colleges; a preliminary report by the 
summer workshop . . . 1950. Mim. 107p. Univ. of Calif. 
ry Los Angeles. Students’ Store. 402 Westwood Blvd. 

1.25. 

Carmichael, O. C. Education and international understand- 
ing (Occasional paper No. 53). 16p. Univ. of Hawaii. 
Cavanaugh, J. J. and others. Morals and higher education 
. . including “Morals, religion and higher education,” 
by R. M. Hutchins (Chic. univ. Round table, No. 617). 

33p. The Univ. 10c. 

Chambers, M. M., ed. Universities of the world outside 
U. S. A. 924p. Amer. Council on Educ. $12. 

Clapp, Margaret, ed. The modern university. 115p. Cornell 
Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Colvert, C. C. and Bright, H. F. Suggested materials for 
in-service training programs for junior colleges (Amer. 
assn. of junior cols. Research bul. v. 1, No. 2). 30p. 
Amer. Assn. of Junior Cols. 75c; quantity rates. 

Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. 
The unofficial ambassadors. 24p. The Com. 291 Broad- 
way, NYC 7. 25c. 

Cook, L. A., ed. College programs in intergroup relations 
(College study in intergroup relations, v. 1). 365p. Arner. 
Council on Educ. $3.75. 

Cronkhite, B. B., ed. A handbook for college teachers; an 
informal guide. 272p. Harvard Univ. Press. $3. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. Integration in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities (the proceedings of the Workshop on Catholic 
college integration . . . 1949). 416p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $4.50. 

Diekhoff, J. S. Democracy’s college; higher education in the 
local community. 208p. Harper. $2.50. 

Fairchild, H. N. Religious perspectives of college teaching 
in English literature. 27p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 400 
Prospect St. New Haven, Conn. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. How to educate human beings. 174p. 
Bruce. $4. 

Freedom and the university; the responsibility of the uni- 
versity for the maintenance of freedom in the American 
way of life, by E. N. Johnson and others. 129p. Cornell 
Univ. Press. $2. 
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Fuess, C. M. The college board; its first fifty years. 222p, 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Functions of a modern university; proceedings of the 1st 
symposium sponsored by State university of New York. 
361p. The Univ. Albany 1, N. Y. $1. 

Gilbert, A. M. ACUNY;; the Associated colleges of upper 
New York. 524p. Cornell Univ. Press. $4.75. 

Harbison, E. H. Religious perspectives of college teaching 
in history. 30p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 400 Prospect St. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Heindel, R. H. The present position of foreign area studies 
in the United States; a post-conference report. Proc. 64p. 
Social Science Res. Council. 

Holmes, G. H., ed. Public relations for teacher education; 
a guide for colleges and universities. 109p. Amer. Assn. 
of Colleges for Teacher Educ. $1. 

Hopp, R. H. Recent trends in university library buildings 

Ill. univ. Lib. school. Occasional pa. No. 10). Mim. 14p, 
Illinois Univ. Library School. Free. 

The idea and practice of general education; an account of 
the College of the University of Chicago, by present and 
former members of the faculty. 333p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $3.50. 

Illinois. Dept. of Public Instruction. New college admission 
requirements recommended; a proposal for cooperative 
action by the secondary schools and colleges in Illinois 
(Cir. ser. A, No. 51). 18p. The Dept. 

Katsh, A. I. Hebrew language, literature and culture in 
American institutions of higher learning. 91p. Payne 
Educ. Sociology Foundation, Inc. $1. 

Kelley, W. F. The inservice growth of the college teacher, 
with special application to Catholic colleges for women. 
Proc. 178p. Creighton Univ. $2. 

Lowry, Howard. The mind’s adventure; religion and higher 
education. 154p. Westminster Press. $2.50. 

Minnesota Commission on _—— Educ. Higher education 
in Minnesota. 419p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $4. 

Minnesota Univ. College of Educ. High school-college cur- 
riculum articulation in Minnesota. Proc. 63p. The Univ. 
Bur. of Educ. Res. Free; supply Itd. 

Modern education and human values, by R. B. Perry and 
others (Pitcairn-Crabbe foundation lecture ser. v. 3). 
110p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $3. 

Nat. Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies. Insti- 
tutions of higher education accredited by the regional ac- 
crediting agencies of the United States, January 1, 1950. 
24p. The Com. 5835 Kimbark Ave. Chic. 37, Ill. Free. 

New York (State) Univ. The master plan (two-year col- 
leges and four-year colleges). 47p. The Univ. 

Papillon, C. E. The principles of entrance requirements of 
Catholic colleges in the United States. Proc. 246p. Catho- 
lic Univ. of Amer. $2.75. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Studies in college 
and university staff evaluation (Studies in higher educ. 
No. 70). 99p. The Univ. $1.25. 

Reed, T. H. and Reed, D. D. Evaluation of citizenship train- 
ing and incentive in American colleges and universities. 
64p. Citizenship Clearing House, N.Y. Univ. Law Center. 

Riley, J. W.; Ryan, B. F.; and Lifshitz, Marcia. The student 
looks at his teacher; an inquiry into the implications of 
student ratings at the college level. 166p. Rutgers Univ. 
Press. $2.75. 

Ryan, J. J. Beyond humanism; towards a philosophy of 
Catholic education. 193p. Sheed. $3. 

Sifferd, C. S. Residence hall counseling. 238p. McKnight 
and McKnight. $3. 

Stewart, G. R. The year of the oath; the fight for academic 
freedom at the University of California. 156p. Doubleday. 


$2. 

Stoddard, G. D. On the education of women. 101p. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50. 

Strayer, G. D. and Klein, A. J. Report of a survey of the 
institutions of higher learning in the state of Iowa. 98p. 
Iowa State Bd. of Educ. 

Taylor, Harold, ed. Essays in teaching. 239p. Harper. $3. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. 
Federal scholarship and fellowship programs and other 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1950 


government aids to students . . . by C. A. Quattlebaum 
(Printed for the use of the Committee on education and 
labor, Senate). 90p. Distrib. by the Lib. of Congress. 
Free. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. Faculty rating; an intercollegiate 
program for the evaluation of faculty instruction, by E. G. 
Schwartz. Mim. 14p. The Assn. 50c. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. Human relations in the educa- 
tional community, by R. J. Medalie and Gordon Klopf. 
32p. The Assn. 50c. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. Student government administration 
and techniques, by Ted Perry. Mim. 55p. The Assn. 50c. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. Internat. Affairs Commission. Blue- 
print for campus program for international activities. 
Mim. 15p. The Assn. 50c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant colleges and 
universities, year ended June 30, 1949 (Bul. No. 11). 
47p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Toward better college teaching, by 
F. J. Kelley (Bul. No. 13). 71p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 
Verhaalen, R. J. Legislation and higher education; the laws 
and by-laws affecting the government of public institu- 
tions of higher learning (Wyo. univ. Bur. of educ. res. 
and service. Bul. v. 8, No. 2). Proc. 29p. Wyo. Univ. 

Col. of Educ. 50c. 

White, Lynn. Educating our daughters; a challenge to the 
colleges. 166p. Harper. $2.50. 

Woodburne, L. S. Faculty personnel policies in higher 
education. 201p. Harper. $3. 


(28B) PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


The future of nursing education; proceedings of the 50th 
anniversary celebration of nursing education in Teachers 
college, Columbia university. 72p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Guthrie, W. S. Applications to the professional schools 
and colleges for the fall term 1949. 55p. Ohio State Univ. 

Hurd, A. W. Factors influencing student success in medical 
education. Mim. unp. Medical Col. of Va. Bur. of Educ. 
Res. $1.75. 

Instruction in race relations in American colleges and uni- 
versities, 1950 [prepared by the] Committee on educa- 
tion, training and research in race relations of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mim. 25p. Amer. Council on Race 
Relations, 4901 S. Ellis Ave. Chic. 15, II. 

Lehman, R. T. Appraising the college program in home eco- 
nomics; a study of some procedures. Proc. 229p. Amer. 
Home Econ. Assn. $2. 

McCausland, Elizabeth ; Farnum, R. B.; and Vaughan, D. P., 
eds. Art professions in the United States. 111p. Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science and Art. $1. 

Muse, M. B. Guiding learning experience; principles of 
progressive education applied to nursing education. 617p. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 

Nat. Conference on Graduate Study in Health Educ., Physi- 
cal Educ. and Recreation. Graduate study in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation; a report. 31p. 
The Athletic Inst. 209 S. State St. Chic. 4, Ill. $1. 

Training in clinical psychology, by the staff of the Con- 
ference on graduate education in clinical psychology . . . 
comp. and ed. by V. C. Raimy. 253p. Prentice. $3. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and degrees, 
1949 (Cir. No. 266). Proc. 18p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. A survey of cooperative engineering 
education (Bul. 1949, No. 15). 66p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 


(29) ADULT EDUCATION 


Amer. Federation of Labor. Labor and education in 1949; 
reports. 43p. The Federation. 10c. 

“Good evening neighbors!” The story of an American in- 
stitution ; fifteen years of America’s Town meeting of the 
air with a glance ahead. 79p. Town Hall, Inc. 123 W. 
43rd St. NYC 18. $1. 

Haas, K. B. and Ewing, C. H. Tested training techniques. 
1llp. Prentice. $1.50. 
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Knowles, M. S. Informal adult education; a guide for ad- 
ministrators, leaders, and teachers. 272p. Assn. Press. $4. 

Nat. Council on Naturalization and Citizenship. Committee 
on Educ. Bibliography of films for use with the newly- 
arrived foreign-born. Mim. 9p. 25c; quantity rates ; Select- 
ed bibliography and notes on intensive training for non- 
professional workers in the field of teaching English to 
newly-arrived foreign-born. Mim. 15p. 25c; quantity 
rates; Selected bibliography for teaching English to the 
newly-arrived foreign-born. Mim. 7p. 15c; quantity rates. 
The Council. 1775 Broadway. NYC 19. 

Purdue-Indiana Univ. Community Services in Adult Educ. 
A short study of a school for parents, as presented in four 
Indiana cities. Mim. 28p. Purdue-Indiana Univ. Com- 
munity Services in Adult Educ. 

New York (State) Univ. Adult education handbook for ad- 
ministrators (Bul. No. 1388). 51p. The Univ. 

Poston, R. W. Small town renaissance; a story of the Mon- 
tana study. 231p. Harper. $3. 

Sillars, Robertson and others. Audio-visual education in 
international and human relations. 58p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Spence, R. B. and Shangold, Benjamin. Public school adult 
education in New York State, 1944-47 (Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. Bul. No. 1391). 82p. N. Y. (State) Univ. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education for a long and useful life, by 
Homer Kempfer (Bul. No. 6). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Selected approaches to adult education, 
by Homer Kempfer and G. S. Wright (Bul. No. 16). 48p. 
Supt. of Docs. 20c. 


(30) EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, AND DIRECTORIES 


* Alexander, Carter, and Burke, A. J. How to locate educa- 
tional information and data. 441p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $4.50. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children’s books for 
seventy-five cents or less, prepared by Mabel Altstetter. 
49p. The Assn. 50c. 

Berner, E. R. and Sacra, Mabel, ed. A basic book collection 
for junior high schools. Proc. 76p. Amer. Library Assn. 


$1.75. 

Boys’ Clubs of America. Summary of the 1949-50 junior 
book awards reading program. Mim. 28p. The Clubs, 381 
4th Ave. NYC 16. 

Bunting, J. E. ed. Private independent schools; the Ameri- 
can private schools for boys and girls; a directory and 
guide for parents and teachers [3d ed.]. 216p. The author, 


Wallingford, Conn. $5. 

Cadwallader, D. K., ed. 1950-51 annotated list of books for 
supplementary reading (kindergarten-grade 9). 85p. Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman St. NYC 7. Free. 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s education press; 23d 
ytbk. 48p. The Assn., Washington, D. C. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay magazines, Sept. 
1, 1950 (Cir. No. 9). Proc. 18p. NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Questionnaire studies completed— 
bibliography No. 21, 1949-50 (Cir. No. 10). Proc. 19p. 
NEA. 50c. 

Galisdorfer, Lorraine, comp. A new annotated reading guide 
for children with partial vision. 94p. Foster & Stewart 
Pub. Co. Buffalo 3, N. Y. $1. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Studies in education ; abstracts 
of theses, 1945-1949 (Bul. v. 26, No. 4). 108p. The 
Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. 75c. 

Joint Committee of the Amer. Lib. Assn.; Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; and NEA. A basic book collection for 
high schools. 5th ed. Proc. 195p. ALA. $2.75. 

*Monroe, W. S., ed. Encyclopedia of educational research. 
Rev. ed. 1520p. Macmillan. $20. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Elementary Reading 
List Committee. Adventuring with books. 115p. The 
Council. 60c. 

Sargent, Porter. A handbook of private schools for Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 32d. ed. 1004p. The Author, 11 Beacon 
St. Boston, Mass. $8. 
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Seco Educ. Bd. Senior booklist of the Secondary edu- 
cation . 42p. The Bd. Milton 86, Mass. 25c. 

Tuttle, Marguerite, comp. A guide to junior colleges. 72p. 
The Author, 28 W. 45th St. NYC 18. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1949-50: Pt. 1, 
Federal government and states. 39p. 15c; Pt. 2, Counties 
and cities. 78p. 20c; Pt. 3, Higher education. 174p. 35c; 
Pt. 4, Education associations. 59p. 20c; Supt. of Docs. 

Vocational Advisory Service. Where to find vocational train- 
ing in New York city; a directory [13th ed.]. 124p. The 
Service, 95 Madison Ave. NYC 16. $2.50. 

— F. L. Elements of research. 3d ed. 539p. Prentice. 

5. 


(31) REPoRTs, PROCEEDINGS, AND HANDBOOKS 


Amer. Alumni Council. Report of the 34th National con- 
ference. 323p. The Council, Rutgers Univ. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Third yearbook. 
234p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Education—dynamic 
of democracy; official report . . . 76th annual convention. 
240p. The Assn. $2. 

Amer. College Health Assn. Proceedings of the 28th annual 
meeting (Bul. No. 30). 39p. The Assn. Edith M. Lindsay, 
Sec. School of Public Health. Univ. of Calif. Berkeley, 
Calif. $1.50. 

Amer. College Personnel Assn. Proceedings . . . 23d annual 
meeting, (Educ. and psychological measurement, v. 10, 
No. 3, pt. 2). p. 443-605. Educ. and Psychological Meas- 
urement. $1.50. 

Amer. College Public Relations Assn. Proceedings of the 
1950 convention (College public relations quarterly, v. 2, 
No. 1). 80p. The Assn. 

The Amer. Educational Catalog, 1950. 79th annual issue. 
114p. R. R. Bowker Co. $1. 

Assn. of College Unions. College unions—1950; report of 
proceedings of the 27th annual convention. Proc. 111p. 
The Assn. E. A. Whiting, Sec. Willard Straight Hall, 
Cornell Univ. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Proceedings 
. . - 63d annual convention. 313p. The Assn. $1; Itd. 
supply free to libraries. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Forty-fifth annual report. 67p. The Found. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Forty-ninth annual re- 
port of the director, 1949. 83p. The Bd. 50c. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Fifty-third annual proceedings, 
1950. Proc. 176p. The Assn. $1.75. 

Commonwealth Fund. Thirty-second annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1950. 48p. The Fund. Free. 

Eastern Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. Min- 
utes of the 30th annual meeting. 119p. The Assn. $1. 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings . . . annual 
conference, 1949 (v. 24). Mim. 104p. ‘The Assn. Ruth 
Callan, Sec. Columbia Univ. NYC 27. 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings, annual con- 


ference . . . 1950 (v. 25). Mim. 22p. The Assn. Ruth 
Callan, Sec. 
7 Teachers of America. Tenth Yearbook. 292p. NEA. 
1 


General Educ. Board. Annual report, 1949. 90p. The Bd. 
Free. 

Internat. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Educ. Dept. 
Report . . . June 1, 1948 to May 31, 1950. 39p. The Un- 
ion, 1710 Broadway, NYC 19. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Finan¢ing education; pro- 
ceedings of the 26th annual educational conference and 
the 15th annual meeting of the Kentucky association of 
colleges and secondary schools (Bur. of school service, 
Bul. v. 22, No. 3). 160p. The Univ. 50c. 

— Nat. Conference. 1950 report. 27p. The 
Conf. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans and Advisers of Men. Proceedings, 32d 
— conference. Mim. 170p. F. H. Turner, Univ. 
of Ill. 


Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceedings and 
agg yoae 47th annual meeting (Bul. v. 47, No. 1). 575p. 


Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Proceedings, annual 
convention; official reports and records. 288p. The Con- 


gress. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state and national associa- 
tions, 1950-51. 384p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Proceedings of the 88th annual meeting. 443p. NEA. 

NEA. Summary of reports of committees, commissions and 
council. 32p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official report, 1949-50, 
68p. NEA. 

Nat. Institutional Teacher Placement Assn. Proceedings of 
the meetings for the year 1949-50. 57p. The Assn. Helen 
M. Carpenter, Sec. Univ. of Colo. $2. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. Proceed- 
ings of the annual convention, 33d year. 80p. The Assn. 
F. L. Stetson, Sec. Ore. Univ. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Proceedings, An- 
nual education congress . . . 1949 (Bul. No. 4, 1950). 
11lp. The Dept. 

Public Educ. Assn. Annual report. 23p. The Assn. Free. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1949-50. 89p. The 
Bd. Milton 86, Mass. 

Western College Assn. What are the responsibilities of a 
free college in the present day? Proceedings of the meet- 
ings during 1949-50. 56p. The Assn. 





School Services 


Local boards of education would do well to con- 
sider themselves as boards of cultural development, 
and join with other agencies such as library boards, 
museum boards, in establishing new services or modify- 
ing existing services, says John Guy Fowlkes of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“At least the following pupil services and expe- 
riences should be available in a good school: formally 
organized classroom teaching, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, library services, extracurricular activi- 
ties, work experience, junior placement services, trans- 
portation services, health services, including nutrition- 
al, medical, dental, nursing, psychiatric, and camp 
experience. 

“The only item in this list of minimum essentials 
for a good school that is now universally provided is 
formally organized classroom teaching. Furthermore, 
the nature of much of the classroom teaching at 
present within elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and institutions of higher learning leaves much to be 
desired. It has been observed that the lecture-textbook- 
memorizing type of learning does not occur in any 
life experience save in school. Teachers at all levels 
would do well to become familiar with and utilize the 
methods by which people learn outside of school.” 





A manual of tabular presentation has just been 
printed by the Bureau of the Census in the U. S$. 
Department of Commerce. It sells at $1.50 for the 
258 pages of tabular principles and techniques. 





Research in Adult Education 


By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


N RECOGNITION of the fact that the adult edu- 
cation field is accumulating a clearly defined 
body of research, the entire June 1950 issue of 
the Review of Educational Research is devoted to 
the recent studies in this field. While a majority 
of the researches relate directly to existing pro- 
grams and points of view in adult education, 
studies of outstanding significance are cited from 
related fields of knowledge. 

Many of the early adult education programs 
were designed to provide basic training for those 
who had come from another country or who had 
left school early. Chairman Ralph Spence notes 
four factors which have helped to create a tre- 
mendous demand for more education among 
adults from every walk of life: (1) the need to 
seek democracy deliberately, (2) the importance 
of vital communities, (3) the importance of ef- 
fective groups, and (4) the development of more 
mature adults. Estimates indicate that some forty 
million adults are interested in continuing their 
education in some form. 


ADULT CHARACTERISTICS 


Irving Lorge and Rose Kushner have an excel- 
lent presentation of the characteristics of adults 
which are basic to education. Studies of the physi- 
ological aspects of aging suggest the need for 
psychological readjustment to the onset of tiring 
and the often accompanying symptoms of anxiety 
and insecurity. Studies of efficiency of older work- 
ers suggest that such physiological handicaps as 
accompany aging may be compensated for with 
minor adjustments in working conditions. Investi- 
gations of adult intelligence show that verbal scores 
such as reading and vocabulary are relatively inde- 
pendent of age up to 60. Lowered performance 
in mathematical skills, reasoning, and perceptual 
skills with agé is believed to represent the penalty 
of speed or of}disuse of function. The conclusion 
reached by Lorge and Kushner is that ‘‘when in- 

* The reports on current issues of the Review of Educational 
Research from its Assistant Editor are presented as a cooperative 
service of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Research and the 
Editorial Board of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. Such reviews are scheduled for each issue of the Review, 
which appears five times a year. The three-year cycle of the Review 
covers 15 subject fields such as that indicated by the title of this 
issue. The Review may be ordered at $5.00 per year from the 


a 
American Educationa Research Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
ashington 6, D. C. 
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struction is adapted to their tempo, adults can mas- 
ter the same quality of material that they were 
able to cover at age 20.” A few studies which 
were directly concerned with how adults learn, 
demonstrate the falseness of the assumption that 
learning is difficult in middle age and later, and 
point to the compensatory advantages of experi- 
ence in perceiving and learning. 


Group CHARACTERISTICS 


Bradford points out that as the complexity of 
our social organization increases, the ceiling on 
the effectiveness of isolated individual action low- 
ers. It therefore is increasingly necessary to help 
individuals gain skills pertinent to successful group 
participation. One of the functions of adult edu- 
cation thus becomes the training of leaders for a 
variety of community groups. Basic to the sys- 
tematic training of people in the skills of demo- 
cratic behavior, is the continued scientific analy- 
sis of the behavior of groups. 

Much of the research on group discussion as 
a method of adult education is concerned with a 
better definition of the leader’s role. Recent work 
in group dynamics has tended to transfer much 
of the responsibility for control of group behavior 
from the leader to the group itself. Studies of lead- 
ership traits point to the conclusion that leadership 
is always specific to a particular situation and not 
a matter of a combination of traits and personality 
characteristics. There is great need for informa- 
tion on technics of reducing the typical dependency 
of groups on a single leader. 


CONTENT 


Houle writes that particularly so far as content 
is concerned, adult education is still not a unified 
field but rather a group of loosely related agencies 
and activities, each of which has something to 
contribute to the other. The major curriculum 
areas are very widely represented in a number of 
ayencies dimly aware of another’s existence. 
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In the early days of adult education the bulk 
of the content was borrowed from the public 
schools and higher institutions. Much of this ma- 
terial was found to be inappropriate and unpala- 
table for adults. Content is now being selected, 
for the most part, by three methods. The first is 
through surveys of needs and interests of poten- 
tial students. The second approach, used frequent- 
ly in vocational education, is an analysis of objec- 
tives sought in order to determine the content re- 
quirements. The third approach has been the study 
of the community and its problems to discover 
profitable educational activities. 

The difficulty of separating content and method 
is apparent when the very excellent examples of 
cooperative planning procedures in the adult edu- 
cation literature are considered. These, incidental- 
ly, would serve very adequately as models for use 
at all levels in the public schools. 


METHOD 


Problems of method are similar to those at any 
level. One gets the impression, however, that work- 
ers in adult education are more sensitive to at- 
tractiveness of presentation than the average teach- 
er in our compulsory public school system. Lec- 
tures and question-and-answer methods are being 
used with decreasing frequency in adult education 
programs. At the same time wider use is being 
made of the conference group discussion methods, 
the project method, the panel discussion, film 
forums, and clinical methods in individual in- 
struction. 

Sheats and McLaughlin classify newly devel- 
oped technics under four headings for convenience 
in discussion. Under interpersonal communication 
methods, newer developments in adult counsel- 
ing technics, role-playing, and psychodrama show 
great promise. Small-group communication tech- 
nics place emphasis on the processes by which 
groups achieve their goals. Research on large- 
group communication has been directed toward 
increasing audience participation and establishing 
Opportunities for communication between the au- 
dience and the platform. Traditionally, the lec- 
ture, the panel, and the symposium have been the 
chief methodological aids. Newer developments 
have come from the field of conference planning. 
Efforts to improve conference communication have 
resulted in four specific forms: the institute, the 
work-conference, the workshop, and the group- 
control conference. 


Most of the research on the use of audio-visual 
aids in adult education deals with films. Films are 
useful not only for imparting information but 
they also tend to increase attendance and serve 
as a good springboard for discussion. The nature 
of the setting and advance planning, and skillful 
leadership in discussion are at least as important 
as the content of the films themselves. All reports 
agree, however, that film forums are hampered 
by the lack of really good discussion films for use 
with adult groups. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Adult education is the task of many agencies, 
Furthermore, it is only one of several tasks in 
which the agencies are engaged. This necessarily 
influences proposals for organization and adminis- 
tration of adult education. 

McClusky reports recommendations for in- 
creased support of adult education at the national 
level. The trend of activities at the state level is to- 
ward strong adult education leadership in the state 
departments of education, particularly with re- 
spect to consultative services, the development of 
local leadership, preparation of materials, promo- 
tion, research, and financial support. Local organ- 
izations differ widely. The common structure is 
some form of council organization but it is usual- 
ly difficult to determine when community organi- 
zation for adult education ends and community 
organization for other objectives begins. 


AGENCIES 


The report of Spence and Cass reveals the va- 
riety of agencies which carry on adult education. 
One hundred fifty-two references are cited which 
describe the work of these agencies in some de- 
tail. This compilation will serve as a valuable 
guide to workers in the field and as a source of 
information to everyone interested in public edu- 
cation. 





A credit course in the history of Canada will be 
taught by R. S. Longley of Harvard, at Acacia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Sponsored by the Canada 
United States Committee on Education, the course fee 
of $50.00 includes tours each week to historic places of 
Nova Scotia, and other vacation opportunities. For in- 
formation, write J. A. Jenks, director of Extension, 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada. 





“Unite for Freedom” will be the theme for the next 
American Education Week, November 11-17, 1951. 
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DISSERTATION LIST SUPPLEMENT 


Dissertation List Supplement 


The following list of dissertations under way at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, should have 
been included in the classified list lately printed. (See 
THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, February 1951, pages 
263-293.) 


Abel, Paul. “Building Device—In Attempt to Study Vowel 
Qualifications in Vocalization.” Syracuse. Kwalwasser. 

Beadle, Laurena. “Bell Adjustment.” Syracuse. Hilton. 

Beams, Howard. “Change in Values With Adult Age.” Syra- 
cuse. Kuhlen. 

Bonner, Ruth E. “Speech Education in the Quaker Schools.” 
Syracuse. Allardyce. 

Bradley, Allan. “The Need for a Program of Terminal Edu- 
cation for Syracuse.” Syracuse. Smith. 

Condon, John. “An Analysis of the Jobs and Duties of the 
Vice-Principal in Secondary Schools.” Syracuse. Smith. 
Corcoran, Ambrose. “Art Training for Elementary School 

Teachers.” Syracuse. Landis. 

DeGroat, Albert F. “Personality Changes in Maturity and 
Old Age.” Syracuse. Kuhlen. 

Edinger, Ward. “An Analysis of the Laws of the Forty- 
Eight States Governing School Building Planning and 
Construction.” Syracuse. Smith. 

Edwards, Carleton. “A Study of the Interests of 4-H Club 
Members.” Syracuse. Fisk. 

Farrow, Wayne. “Speech in the General Education Program.” 
Syracuse. Allardyce. 

Fink, Charles. “Design in Vocational Education.” Syracuse. 
Landis. 

Foster, Eugene. “Appraisal of Methods of Evaluating In- 
School Broadcasts.”” Syracuse. Allardyce. 

Ganey, Hertha Specht. “Improving Race Relations Through 
Literature.” Syracuse. Hartley. 

Haddock, Ruth. “A Study of Work of Five Selected Deans 
of Women.” Syracuse. Hilton. 

Howard, Milton. “Organization and Administration of Inter- 
Mural Sports in Secondary Schools.” Syracuse. Shaw. 

Johnson, George H. “Age Trends in Adjustment in Maturity 
and Old Age.” Syracuse. Kuhlen. 

Klix, Richard. “The Establishment of Guides for Establish- 
ing Salary Schedules for Non-Professional Public School 
Employees.” Syracuse. Smith. 

Krablin, George. “Winter Sports in New York State.” Syra- 
cuse. Shaw. 

LaBach, Parker. “Psychological Study on the Deviation in 
Scale Intervals.” Syracuse. Kwalwasser. 

Ling, Stuart. “Projective Technique in Measuring Associa- 
tions with Music of Different Types.’ Syracuse. Kwal- 
wasser. 

Moran, Roger. “Counseling of Syracuse University Students 
at the Psychological Services Center.” Syracuse. Pace. 

Phisterer, Isabel. ““A Comparison of the Students of Three 
Junior Colleges.” Syracuse. Fisk. 

Robinson, Darrol. “Public School Budgetary Practices and 
Principles in New York State.” Syracuse. Smith. 

Rogers, Paul W. “Field of Motor Measurement in Regard to 
Musical Performance.” Syracuse. Kwalwasser. 

Scanlon, Mary. “Life and Philosophy of Will Erhart’s Con- 
tribution to Music Education.” Syracuse. Kwalwasser. 

Seward, Doris. “Syracuse Residents.” Syracuse. Hilton. 

Shake, James Curtis. “Field of Piano Pedagogy.” Syracuse. 
Kwalwasser. 

Smith, Arthur E. “The Administration of Art Education in 
the Public Schools.” Syracuse. Smith. 

Smith, Herbert B. “The Junior High Curriculum in New 
York State.” Syracuse. Smith. 

Torregrose, Felecio M. “South American Physical Education.” 
Syracuse. Shaw. 

Wallin, Russell $. “A Study to Compare the Use of Lab- 
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oratory Drawings With Non-Use of Laboratory Drawings.” 
Syracuse. Armacost. 

Willgoose, Carl E. “Workbook in Evaluation of Health and 
Physical Education.”” Syracuse. Shaw. 

York, Roy. “Photographically the Relationship of Opthal- 
mogrtaph Measures in Relation to Proficiency in Music 
Reading.” Syracuse. Kwalwasser. 


The following titles have been reported from 
New York University and the University of Colo- 
rado: 


Klopp, Donald S. Types and Frequency of Senior High 
School Guidance Problems: Their Implications for the 
Training of Counselors. N. Y. U. McLaughlin. 

Taylor, John M. The Role of the Supervising Teacher In 
the Pre-Service Education of High School Teachers in 
State Universities. Colorado. Mills. 


Dissertations Accepted 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities: 1949-1950, lists a total of 6,510 
theses; this is 1,657 in excess of the number for the 
preceding year. Education with 880 theses, is sec- 
ond in the seven broad subject headings, following 
chemistry with 1,098 theses in the major classifi- 
cation Physical Sciences with 2,007. Dissertations 
in the new volume are reported from 101 graduate 
institutions. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities: 1949-1950, is available 
in its 17th edition from the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, New 
York, at $4.50. 


Education Degrees 


Of 6,663 doctors’ degrees awarded by colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States last year, 861 doctors’ degrees 
were awarded in education. Men received 719, and women 
142. 

Of 58,219 masters’ and second professional degrees award- 
ed last year, 18,311 were in education, 10,588 to men and 
7,723 to women. 

Of 433,734 bachelors’ and first professional degrees award- 
ed in the United States last year, 46,635 were in education 
as a major field study. There were 18,882 men, and 27,753 
women, receiving this degree. 

There were 1294 institutions of higher learning in the 
United States which conferred degrees. The total of almost 
a half million degrees awarded represents an increase of about 
18 per cent over the preceding year, nearly 130 per cent more 
than the peak pre-war year of 1939-40. The influx of veterans 
is shown by the fact that more than three times as many 
bachelor’s degrees were earned by men as by women, as com- 
pared with the pre-war ratio of less than 2 to 1. The report 
of the earned degrees conferred in 1949-50 by Robert C. 
Story in Higher Education, December, 1950, notes also that 
masters’ degrees in education considerably outnumbered like 
degrees conferred in any other field of study, ranks second 
at the doctorate level behind chemistry, and ranks third in 
bachelors’ degrees behind business and commerce and en- 
gineering. 












OME TEACH biochemistry or economics, others 

teach art, music appreciation, or analytical 
geometry—but a// of us, no matter what our spe- 
cial field, teach one subject in common, whether 
we realize it or not. Try the word English in the 
completion-test title and you know the subject. 
By it you are reminded of that perennial and seem- 
ingly inevitable problem of teaching students to 
use effective English. 

The mushrooming growth of specialization is 
perhaps largely to blame for the prevalence of 
poor English (provided you are willing to ab- 
solve us English teachers from major blame!) A 
minor house repair involving the nailing of a 
trim, the connecting of a wire, the patching of 
some plaster, and a final covering of paint requires 
four “specialists.” A nuclear physicist may not 
feel any responsibility for the use made of his 
earth-shaking discoveries, believing such matters 
to be the special concern of the social scientist or 
military expert. It is this limitation of responsi- 
bility and interest to certain specialized fields that 
is apparently at the root of the difficulty. 

Both teachers and students alike are inclined to 
notice the special department of English and con- 
clude, very naturally, that English is of no great 
concern to other departments. After all, is the his- 
tory department concerned about a student's 
knowledge of chemistry or economics? Of course 
not. Each department has its own responsibilities. 
That leaves the English department and only the 
English department responsible for a student's 
English. And that means actually an almost com- 
plete disregard of the quality of a student’s Eng- 
lish in all courses except those in composition. 

Yet in any and all special fields is there not 
need of adequate communication of ideas? Of 
what value is an inarticulate Einstein? Should not 
a student’s expression ability be equal to the task 
of expressing without Joss his complete grasp of 
any subject matter? 

Most students naturally consider it a waste of 
time and effort to develop their expression abil- 
ity merely to please an English teacher. If they 
can get away with murdering the King’s English 
in all classes except English, why not? And most 


Were All ... 


By JAMES I. BROWN’ 
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teachers naturally expect the English department 
to resolve the difficulty single-handed. 

That brings us to the important realization that 
if teachers who are not primarily English teach- 
ers do not insist on good English, there is little 
point in attempting to teach it in the English de- 
partment. That department is hardly in a position 
to tell the students what is demanded of them in 
other departments where they will do most of 
their writing. Furthermore, there is no such thing 
as neutrality. The teacher who does not encourage 
the use of good English, in effect discourages it. 
The teacher who is not for good English is against 
it. In other words, the best teachers of English 
may not be in the English department at all! 

A cooperative attitude which cuts across depart- 
mental barriers strikes at the root of the difficulty 
—-specialization. That attitude is embodied in such 
actions as those taken at Harvard and Columbia. 
In the later half of the Harvard Freshman English 
course there are no scheduled class meetings. Stu- 
dents bring written assignments due in other 
classes to their English instructor and work out 
their individual problems in conference. At Co- 
lumbia instructors of Contemporary Civilization 
and Humanities were persuaded by the English 
department to make the quality of a student's writ- 
ten performance a recognized part of the standards 
of those two courses, this being considered the 
first step toward getting similar cooperation even- 
tually from all faculty members. 

If only all teachers were teachers of English! 
Not in the same sense as those in the English de- 
partment, but indirectly—not necessarily by “‘com- 
ma chasing” or direct checking of mechanics, but 
by letting the student know that both content and 
form are important! It means letting the student 
know that you are concerned when his clumsy 
sentences and poorly constructed paragraphs in- 
terfere with an adequate expression of an idea. 
The English department would like to cooperate. 
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Low per capita income means low expenditures for education of children and youth 
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From “Children and Youth at the Midcentury, a Graphic Presentation of Social and Economic Facts Important in 
and Youth,” Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. (Chart 73, based on data from the U. S. 
ditures represent current expense for full time public elementary and secondary schools per pupil in average 

the school year 1947-1948.) 


attendance 


The State with the lowest per capita income spends little more than one-fourth of what the highest income state spends 
for educating each child. Even so, the total education bill in the low income state usually takes up a larger share of its 
; available resources than is true in the more favored state. 











Pledge to Children 


(Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth) 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we the members of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, relying on your full response, 


make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that 
you may grow with trust in yourself and in others. 


We will recognize your worth as a person and we will 
help you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 


We will respect your right to be yourself and at the 
same time help you to understand the rights of others, so 
that you may experience cooperative living. 


We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, 
so that you may have the opportunity freely to create. 


We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in 
workmanship, so that you may have the satisfaction that 
comes from achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that 
will add to your learning, to your social experience, and 
to your happiness. 


We will illustrate by precept and example the value of 
integrity and the importance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 


We will provide you with al] opportunities possible to 
develop your own faith in God. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to 
use them for deepening your understanding of life. 


We will rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, 
so that together we may achieve a truly democratic society, 


We will work to lift the standard of living and to im- 
prove our economic practices, so that you may have the 
material basis for a full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding educational op- 
portunities, so that you may develop your talents and con- 
tribute to a better world. 


We will protect you against exploitation and undue haz- 
ards and help you grow in health and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve family life and, 
as needed, to provide foster care according to your inherent 


rights. 


We will intensify our search for new knowledge in or- 
der to guide you more effectively as you develop your 
potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing 
a family life of your own and accepting larger social re 
sponsibilities, we will work with you to improve conditions 
for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we ask you to join us ina 
firm dedication to the building of a world society based on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of vision and of 
the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. 





